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DAIRYMAN OF TOMORROW 


Young in years—but seasoned in experience 
in dairy operations is 14-year-old Frank 
Millican, Zachery, Louisiana. Frank is right- 
hand man to his father, Thomas W. Millican, 
who has a Holstein milking herd. He is 


learning by doing, through work at his 
father’s dairy and through his club projects. 


Frank has won honors at fairs and shows in 


his parish. Last year, he won champion 
ribbons with his Purina-fed heifer at the Baton 
Rouge Fair. He believes in good breeding as the 
foundation for a good dairy herd. He’s presently 
grooming registered heifer, Piper View Foreteller 
Louis, for showing this year and to be added 

to the Millican milking string. 


For the future, Frank plans to have a herd of 
his own. He likes working with dairy animals— 
likes farm life. We congratulate Frank 
Millican, dairyman of tomorrow, for his 
achievements and wish him continued success. 


& Frank Millican raises good stock 
for his milking herd of the future. 


You can depend on Purina Chowsin the Check- 
erboard Bag. Purina Dairy Chows are the result 
of years of feeding experience and research at 
the 738-acre Purina Research Farm, Gray Sum- 
mit, Mo., and at Purina’s modern laboratories. 


Purina scientists work constantly to improve os URINA 
rations to help you produce more meat, milk | Al RY 
and eggs at low cost. Ask for Purina Chows at |~ 


your Purina Dealer’s—at the Store with the 
Checkerboard Sign. 


ae ae The future of farming depends on today’s youth 
St. Louis, Mo. Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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Da-Lite 


BRINGS YOU THE 


SET IT HIGH 


THE FIRST...THE ONLY 
THREE-WAY 


PROJECTION SCREEN 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED 
FOR SCHOOLS...CHURCHES 
AND INDUSTRY 


WHITE MAGIC CRYSTAL-BEADED 
SURFACE for clear-cut, brilliant, color 
or black and white reproduction . . . 
fabric mildew and flame resistant. 


POPULAR 50 x 50” 
SIZES SIZE $3525 


© “PUSH-BUTTON” OPENING .. . Sets up 
in seconds! 

© ECONOMICAL . . . does the job of 3 
screens . . . it’s portable . . . move it from 
room to room with ease. And, use it for 
both slides and movies. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROJECTION 
SCREENS. THE HILO (as 
shown) and wall types such 
as the MODEL B .. . the 
MODEL C . the 
ELECTROL® (elec- 

trically oper- 
ated). 


Hile 50x50” 
Hilo 60x60” sereen with tripod... 
Hile 70x70” screen with tripod... 


NASCO is headquarters of 
visual education aids—projectors, slides, 


screen with tripod.................. $35.25 
. 4.75 
. 54.00 


filmstrips—anything you need. We have 
the world’s longest line of agricultural 
books, too. Special discounts on quantity 
orders. Your NASCO catalog is your one 
complete source of teaching supplies, 


LaMOTTE SOIL TEST KITS 
HELP INCREASE YIELDS 


For a full line of soil test kits, see pp. 
139-143 NASCO Catalog No. 31 


The most widely used LaMotte Combination 
Soil Testing Set is the Standard 4-test model 
described here. This unit contains tests for pH 
(soil acidity), nitrate nitrogen, available potash. 
Reagents, glassware and color charts for each 
test are contained in individual racks which 
may be removed from the set and located on 
the work table at the convenience of the oper- 
ator, 


Order F117-T-1004 Price complete. .$39.85 
LaMotte Standard with Calcium 


Similar to above; has in addition test for Re- 
placeable Calcium. All necessary reagents, glass- 
ware, color charts, and instructions. 


Order Z195-T-1005 Price complete ...$46.60 


LaMotte-Kenney Soil Reaction Set—Covers pH 
range from 4.4 to 8.8. Also includes LaMotte 
Soil Handbook. 


Order F142-1001-LK Price complete. .$5.70 


NASCO Proudly Presents 
Revolutionary New Garver 
Super Series Babcock Testers 


Scientifically designed by Garver electronics 
engineers, the “Super” series represents 
ultimate in Babcock testers. Garver “Supers” 
have everything, and they duplicate or exceed 
the performance of testers costing much more. 

Construction is heavy cast aluminum; test- 
ers are dynamically balanced for smooth oper- 
ation. They start fast but smoothly, without a 
trace of jerk to injure menisci or bottles. 

Outstanding features include: 

Variable speed control 

Dual starting speeds for light and heavy loads 

Fingertip stopping brake 

Thermostatic heat control 

Dual switches for motor and heater 

Mounted thermometer 

Pilot light that goes on whenever heater or 
motor is on 

“Visiscope”, the unique electric speed indicat- 
or, the most accurate known. 

Control units and switches are housed in 
heavy cast aluminum box atop tester lid. All 
models are wired for 110-120 volts, 60 cycles 
(other voltages and frequencies available at 
slight extra cost) and operate by a single cord. 
Hand and combination hand-electric models 
also available. Sizes from 8 to 86 bottles for 


or 9” ¢ ware, Each unit guaranteed. 

MODEL SIZE GLASSWARE PRICE 
Super 556 24 Bottle 6” $158.00 
Super 66 36 Bottle 6” 159.50 
Super 549 12 Bottle 9” 167.50 
Super 559 24 Bottle 9” 169.00 
Super 699 36 Bottle 9” 170.50 


FORT ATKINSON, 


IT PAYS TO ORDER FROM 


NASCO 


. . . because in just a few 
your desk with a handy 
catalog you can locate in one place al! 
those otherwise hard-to-find specialty 
items you need in your work. Saves days 
of chasing around, writing inquiries. 
Saves weeks of waiting for delivery. To 
order from this ad just give order number, 
name, size, quantity and price. Add 10% 
for postage—we refund overage with 
order. If you don’t yet have your brand- 
new 1955-56 NASCO General Catalog #31, 
write for it today, whether you order 
from this ad or not. It’s naturally. 


WASCO-Hanson Dairy Scales 


Nasco sells 


minutes at 
NASCO ad or 


free, 


thousands of these 
famous Hanson No. 60 1b.-two 


Revolution Dairy Scales each 
year. Second revolution indieates 
on draw bar, doubles the capac- 
ity of the scales, Constructed 
from heavy sheets of steel 
throughout and equipped with 
heavy temporate steel springs 
and milled gravity rack. The 
fixed pointer can be adjusted by 
@ set screw and the loose pointer 
by a thumb But at the center. 
Each scale is finished in attrac- 
tive and durable enamel and 
equipped with a hook. For the 


buy. buy all of your scales 
from Nasco, Regular Price $6.50 
each, Shipping wt. 4 Ibs. 
Order B3-60 
Special Each $5.49 


12 or more @ $5.19 


SOLVED: Your Filmstrip and 
Slide Filing Problems 


When you have only one or two filmstrips or slides 


it’s no trouble to keep track of them. With the 
Standard Fiimstrip Library 
Plan you can just as easily 
keep hundreds or thou- 
sands of filmstrips and 
slides organized by ti- 

tle, subject matter and 

grade level; efficiently 
stored; with a conven 

ient, foolproof way to 

keep track of what is 


being shown where and 
by whom Standard 
Filmstrip Library 
Plans can easily be 
converted for 2 x 2 
and stereo slide fil- 
ing. Your choice of 
2, 4, and 6- 
drawer plans, 
capacity 90, 180 

and 270 = film- 
strips Cabinets 
made of heayy gauge 
steel with handsome 


gray hammeroid finish. Units lock-stack as you 
add more. 


Be 90C (90 filmstrips) 70 
0. 180C (180 filmstrips 8.80 
Ne. 270C (270 flmstrips).. 38. 50 


Standard Filmstrip Wal! File 
displays and files 90 filmstrips. Add-a-unit as needed 
Heavy gauge pan, 17%” h. x 19%" wx, 1%" 
Order 90W ea $14.89 


more $12.75 


w 
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“Help! I’ve hit spring water!” 


Coming Events 


October 1—National Tamworth Adult 
and Junior Judging Contest, Hawkeye 
Downs, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

October 2-4—FFA Dairy Cattle and 
Dairy Products Judging Contest, Wa- 
terloo, Ia. 

October 3-6—NEPPCO Exposition, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

October 3-9—National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 8-15—International Dairy 
Show, Chicago, Ill. 

October 10-13—National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 11-14—FFA Meats, Poultry 
and Livestock Judging Contest, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

October 15-23—American Royal Live- 
stock Exposition, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 16-19—Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 2-5—-Third annual Mid-At- 
lantic Farm and Home Show, Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day. 

November 26-December 3—Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago, 


Ml. 

November 27—December 1—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago. 

November 28-30—Annual Meeting, 
National Association County Club 
Agents, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

December 3-8—-National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers’ Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

December 5-6—National Watershed 
Congress, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. 

December 5-9—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

December 11-14— Winter meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 
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Tall, jovial, successful County Agent Fletcher Farrington, (r), Dadeville, 
Ala., will lead the National Association County Agricultural Agents during 
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Monroe Gaston, left, hears an explanation of the new rural tele- 
phone system from Lane Watson, telephone manager in Americus, 


The telephone in the living room of Monroe 
Gaston’s farm home is just like any other tele- 
phone. But it is part of something special. For 
Mr. Gaston — and 31 of his neighbors in Americus, 
Ga.— are participating in a test of a new rural 
telephone system. 

Each of their telephones is connected to a 
new kind of telephone equipment which will help 
us provide more service in Bell System rural areas. 
It can make present telephone lines serve five 
times as many rural customers. 


The heart of the new equipment is a pea-sized 
electronic marvel known as the Transistor, in- 


Ga. Mr. Watson holds a tiny Transistor, which needs less power 
than vacuum tubes and permits more compact, efficient equipment. 


Monroe Gaston helps us test 


a new rural telephone system 


vented by Bell Telephone Laboratories. In Ameri- 
cus, this Mighty Mite is being used on telephone 
lines for the first time. It is being thoroughly 
tested under actual working conditions as it serves 
the homes of Mr. Gaston and his neighbors. 


Mr. Gaston has a special interest in this test- 
ing. “They tell me this new equipment will help 
bring telephones to more rural areas,” he pointed 
out. “That’s fine with me. The more people around 
here I can talk with, the more my telephone is 
worth to my family and me.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


| | 
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NACAA Convention Sets Record! 


Registration at 40th convention exceeds 


1,200; program draws capacity crowds; 
Fletcher Farrington elected president 


By Herbert Schaller 


Editor 


@ A WORLD’S FAIR ATMOSPHERE 

prevailed at Brody Hall, Michigan 
State University, as the 40th conven- 
tion of the National Association 
County Agricultural Agents convened, 
September 11-15. 

An avenue of 48 flags stretched forth 
from Brody Hall, convention head- 
quarters, to greet county agents as 
they arrived from all parts of the 
country. 

It was a big meeting. In fact, this 
was the largest convention ever held 
by the NACAA. Over 1,200 delegates 
and visitors registered for the five- 
day event. The halls and meeting 
rooms were crowded as delegates as- 
sembled to take part and listen to an 
outstanding program of information, 
inspiration, and instruction. 

There were serious moments, and 
time for fun. County agents especially 
enjoyed, right across the hall from 
their main assembly room, a coffee 
and snack bar where refreshments 
were available for the asking. This bit 
of relaxation was made _ possible 
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Brody Hall—where county agents held all their meetings, ate 


their meals. 


It was not uncommon to hear impromptu songs 


as alumni from various schools gathered about their state 
flag for a few bars of barbershop harmony. 


through the courtesy of Railroad 
Community Committee of Detroit. 

Would you like to take a quick tour 
of the convention? Then, day by day, 
speech by speech, let’s review briefly 
the outstanding features of the pro- 
gram. 


Sunday, September I! 

Sunday was “arriving” day. County 
agents and their families settled into 
the Kellogg Center (Michigan State’s 
ultra-modern campus hotel) and 
near-by dormitories by the score. 
And, they didn’t have to wait long 
for activities to begin. 

Sunday afternoon they toured the 


Here are the new NACAA officers, (l-r) Howard Campbell, N.Y., director, northeast 
region; Mark Menke, Nev., director, western region; Max McDonald, La., director, 
southern region; Fletcher Farrington, Ala., president; R. H. McDougall, Pa., vice 
president; Carl Rose, Ark., secretary-treasurer; Orville Walker, Mich., director, north 
central region; and E. 0. Williams, Ohio, past president. Not present was Vance 
Deaton, Okla., director, southern region. 


campus of Michigan State University. 
Then, they were guests of the Stude- 
baker-Packard Corporation at a buf- 
fet supper. The final event of the day 
was a vesper service at the People’s 
Church, East Lansing, with Dr. John 
Holland, famous WLS radio pastor, as 
guest speaker. 


Menday, September 12 


County agents and their families 
started the day with a 7 a.m. break- 
fast, courtesy International Harvester 
Company. Then delegates and other 
county agents gathered in Brody Hall 
for the opening of the convention. 

After opening preliminaries they 
listened to the anuual report of their 
NACAA ... 


President E. O. Williams 

Williams reviewed briefly 40 years 
of association history. Today, 47 states 
are members and over 700 agents had 
registered at this year’s convention. 
He mentioned the part the NACAA 
has played in improving the profes- 
sional status of county agents. - 

“Tt used to be that county agents 
looked forward to becoming an ad- 
ministrator, or moving into industry,” 
he said, but now many of them serve 
for years in their profession. Much of 
this “professional improvement” is a 
result of policies and actions of the 
NACAA. 

Of the committees that have served 
county agents through the history of 
NACAA, only the professional im- 
provement committee has served con- 
tinuously. 

Williams also pointed out that the 
Association, through the Distinguished 
Service Awards, has brought recogni- 
tion to 1,521 county agents who have 
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Ivan ReHill, and his son 
Edwin, of Stow, Mass., 
built their cinder-block barn 
to use the solar principle of 
winter sun heat and summer 
sun shading, plus year-round 
window insulation with 
Thermopane*. 


provides ideal conditions 


WARMER IN WINTER—Inside temperature 
last winter never was below 45°, even with 
outdoor temperatures well below zero. On 
coldest mornings there was no frost on win- 
dows. The eight large windows facing south 
permitted the winter sun to pour its heat 
inside . . . and the Thermopane insulating 
glass helped to keep more of it inside. 


COOLER IN SUMMER— Windows are shaded 
from high summer sun by a roof overhang. 
And Thermopane insulates the interior from 
outdoor summer heat. 


DRIER INTERIOR—With warmer air inside 
in winter, two 16” fans carry off more mois- 
ture. With the resulting dryness, the herd 
needs less sawdust bedding than normal re- 
quirements. 


INSULATING 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


a Great Name in Glass 


EALTHIER ENVIRONMENT— Winter sun 
penetrates 30 ft. into the building, bathing 
both rows of stalls with sunlight. This natu- 
rally has germicidal benefits that contribute 
to animal health. The interior is much more 
free from odors than is a conventional barn. 


Solar design with Thermopane insulating 
glass is paying off in other dairy buildings, 
too—particularly in milkhouses and calf 
barns. Farmers are also finding it ideal for 
buildings for laying hens, broilers, chicks, 
and hog farrowing. 


For information on Farm Thermopane, as 
well as helpful design information, mail the 
coupon. Farm Thermopane is sold by local 
L:O-F Glass Distributors and Dealers listed 


under “‘Glass” in phone book yellow pages. 
*® 


poo 

| Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.—Dept. 19105 

; 608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 

| Please send me free book on Thermopane for 
C poultry 0 dairy (J hogs and sheep. 
1 Name 

| 

| Street or R. R. No. 

1 Town, State 
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Two Panes of Glass 
Blanket of dry air 
Bondermetic (metal- 3 
to-glass) Seal* keeps 
air dry and clean *® 


done outstanding jobs. 

In closing, Williams pointed out 
that it wasn’t education alone that 
made a good county agent. Stamina, 
vision, tact, and knowledge are neces- 
sary tools of a good county agent, but 
only one, knowledge, is obtained 
through education. 

Next, an outstanding address by 
Michigan State University’s .. . 


President John A. Hannah 

Hannah prefaced his remarks with 
the comment that this was the first 
time the NACAA had met at a land- 
grant institution. This, he said, was 
surprising, for “we belong together, 
both historically and rationally, and 
must see to it that both our field 
workers and our university or college 
faculties have an adequate apprecia- 
tion of this fact.” 

He mentioned the history of the 
land-grant college system, how 100 
years ago we were well along toward 
establishing an educated aristocracy 
in a young democracy, much like 
Europe. The land-grant college 
changed this, from education for a 
few in the arts, to education for the 
masses in practical vocations. 

Hannah said that no modern na- 
tion can grow, prosper, and progress 
without a free and productive agricul- 
ture, releasing men from the produc- 
tion of food to the making of industrial 
products that help raise the standard 
of living. 

He said that farmers are human 
beings, and their welfare is more im- 
portant than just the job of raising 
livestock or the harvesting of crops. 
This is a constant challenge to county 
agents. It is a fact that must be known 
and understood. “Farmers are people 
first, then farmers,” said Hannah. 


Russians Missed Point 


Russian farm leaders, in their recent 
visit to see American agriculture, may 
have missed the point that the Ameri- 
can farmer’s initiative and self-reli- 
ance may be the key to his success. 
“Peace and prosperity in the world 
are not to be had through conquest, 
exploitation of the weak and helpless 
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BELOW—Can’t tell 
the governor with- 
out a name badge, 
so Fletcher Farring- 
ton pins one on the 
lapel of Michigan’s 
Governor G. Mennen 
Williams. Michigan 
State’s Vice Presi- 
dent, D. B. Varner, 
watches intently. 


and bullying aggrandizement, but by 
making it possible for the little man, 
the common people, to improve their 
way of life.” 

He concluded by citing the danger 
of losing the factors that have made 
farming a valuable and rewarding 
way of living. We should never put 
too much emphasis on the material 
and economic factors to the disadvan- 
tage of the other rewards. And, he 
told the agents, that while they were 
not getting as much wealth as some, 
they did have the advantage of con- 
tributing to the growth and welfare 
of people. 

Monday afternoon, agents gathered 
by regions to meet and talk over re- 
gional problems. At supper time, all 
agents gathered on the banks of the 
Red Cedar River for a bountious 
chicken bar-b-que, sponsored by the 
Michigan Farm Bureau. No one went 
away hungry—everyone had fun. 


Tuesday, September 13 


This morning, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company entertained all 


LEFT—Burrell Henry was in charge of the ladies program— 
and I believe he enjoyed it! Handing out corsages at the 
ladies fashion show were, l-r, Mmes. Burrell Henry, Abe Snyder, 
Stan Mahaffey, and George Landsburg, all from Michigan. 


BELOW—The bulletin board was a popular spot. 
over the roster are, I-r, Frank E. Hackler, Idaho; Max Sher- 
wood, Nebraska; Kirk T. Mears, South Dakota; and, pointing 
to his name, Darwin Ransom, Nebraska. 


Looking 


county agents and their guests at 
breakfast, following it with a splendid 
program of entertainment. Then, the 
formal program began with a panel 
report of the... 


Extension Programs Committee 


Speakers on the panel were Louis 
Webb, Michigan; Hubert Krautman, 
Missouri; John Armstrong, Indiana; 
W. J. Pernell, Mississippi; Burrell 
Henry, Michigan; George Mullen- 
dore, Mississippi, panel chairman; C. 
Bryce Ratchford, assistant director, 
North Carolina; and Karl Knaus, 
USDA. 

Panel members stated that high 
yields and efficient production was 
not a sufficient overall program. Farm 
people have a stake in marketing, 
too. Therefore, a county agent does 
owe some of his time to the consumer. 

The county agent, in consumer 
education, should (1) provide infor- 
mation on production practices that 
improve consumers’ products; (2) 
acquaint producer groups with farmer 
problems; (3) develop relationships 
with press, radio, and television; (4) 
disseminate information on produc- 
tion, supply, and quality of products 
in season; and (5) stimulate people 
to translate information into action. 

Public affairs came in for consid- 
erable discussion. Members pointed 
out that public policy, public rela- 
tions, rural planning, and community 
service were all part of public affairs 
for county agents. 

County agents should encourage 
and stimulate farm people to think 
about public policy matters. Good 
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“You might call us a ‘Quonset family,’ ” 
says Hugo Medow, Seward, Neb. “'! liked 
my machine shed so well that | have 
since got another Quonset 32 x 60 build- 
ing that | use as a cattle barn.” 


“My Quonset 24 x 72 machinery storage 
building gives me plenty of headroom and 
floorspace at a price I can afford to pay,” 
says F. Gordon Stockin, Chaffee, N.Y. 


This is the shop section of the Quonset 
24 x 84 which serves as a machine and 
tool shelter, pump house, and farm shop 
for P. H. Hanes, Jr., Clemmons, N.C. 


Harlan Kelly, Aqua Dulce, Texas, con- 
verted his Quonset 32 x 60 machinery 
building to grain drying and storage. He 
says, “Very pleased with its versatility.” 


An insulated interior lining makes the 40 x 20 shop 
end of the Borcherding Quonset 40 x 80 a comfort- 
able place to work both in winter and summer. 


Add years of life 
to your equipment with 

a Quonset” machinery storage 
and farm shop building 


“Keeping our equipment out of the weather in our Quonset adds 
up to 50 per cent to its trade-in value—one year of weathering is 
worse than five or six years of actual use,” says G. W. Borcherding, 
Moore, Montana. “And we save time with our Quonset 40 x 80 
machinery storage and farm shop building.” adds Mr. Borcherding, 
“because we can put our equipment in shape during bad weather. 
Having equipment ready to go helps get the job done on time— 
which means dollars in any farmer’s pocket.” 

The Quonset on the Borcherding ranch is adaptable to other uses, 
too—it serves as a grain storage building when needed. 

A Quonset farm machinery storage building will save money, time 
and labor for you, too. See your Quonset dealer today. 


Quonsets are easily financed on the Quonset Purchase Plan. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL lg/CORPORATION 


\ 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. Name 


Please send me the latest literature rs 
on Quonsets for farm service City and County 
buildings. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Dept. BF105, Peoria, Illinois 
Send me the following material: 
0) “Owner’s Report’’ 

........... Number of copies. 
oO Deep Tillage Movie, “‘Dividend 


in — 
..Date of showing. 
NAME 
ADDRESS... 


Get the latest, up- 
to-date information on deep till- 
age, as told in “Owners’ Report” 
—a factual case history report 
on how farmers are profiting 
from working their soil deeper. 
This booklet is suitable for class- 
room or farmer discussions. 


SEE THIS MOVIE 
ON DEEP TILLAGE 


Supplement your discussion on 
deep tillage with the full-color 
cartoon movie, “Dividend in 
Depth.” See your Caterpillar 
Dealer for your free copies of the 
deep tillage booklet and let him 
show you the movie, or send us 
the coupon above. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Wlinois, U. $. A. 


The chicken bar-b-que drew a big audience before the chicken was ready to serve. A 
fascinating sight indeed for many who had never before seen a large bar-b-que setup. 


personal relations require an agent 
to, first of all, do a good job as agent, 
then tell their people about their 
work in a modest manner. Agents 
need to become involved in commu- 
nity service activities and clubs. 

Panel members stressed that the 
value of their “unit” extension pro- 
gram was to help people help them- 
selves, so they would become more 
efficient and confident in their ability 
to farm more profitably. To gain this, 
county agents need first sell them- 
selves, and then build the confidence 
of the people in their ability. 

Extension is an educational agency, 
designed to help people. It will not 
complete its task until all farmers are 
using the latest technical methods and 
adopting the latest’ research to their 
home farms. 

The unit approach, said the panel, 
is really a re-direction of extension 
work rather than an addition to it. 
To get maximum results from the 
entire program, county agents should 
do all they can through mass media 
to inform their people, and then try 
to do the remainder through personal 
work and contact. 

Finally, the committee challenged 
county agents to ask themselves: Are 
we sure we are working on problems 
that most of the people think impor- 
tant? This is important, rather than 
considering only those problems that 
the agent thinks important. 

Then agents listened to a stirring 
address by Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s ... 


Vice President, D. B. Varner 


He spoke to the group on “parity 
of opportunity for all farm people. 
This was the heart of the Morill Act, 


| signed by President Lincoln in 1862 


to create the land-grant college sys- 
tem. Varner said he believed the 
greatest help to farm people is a 
concerted effort to assure this “parity 


of opportunity”. Agents can assist in 
two ways: Reduce the costs of pro- 
duction and improve the marketing 
of farm products. “This is a challenge 
to land-grant colleges in general, 
and to county agents in particular,” 
Varner said. 

He challenged county agents to 
re-think through their respective 
jobs, and to ask and answer for 
themselves four questions. 


Check These Questions 


1. Are you concerned with your 
professional status? You can’t turn 
your back on this important area, 
he said. This is a responsibility of 
the highest order for each county 
agent to keep himself fully equipped 
with the latest techniques, methods, 
and facts. 

2. Are you willing to stand up and 
assume your position as “Mr. Agri- 
culture?” As the most important man 
in agriculture in your county, you 
have a responsible position and need 
assert yourself to help farmers make 
decisions about their operations. 

3. Are you utilizing fully the re- 


These men worked hard in the pressroom. 
They kept the convention publicity going 
night and day. Three Michigan men, Jim 
Hoekzema, Orville Walker, and Don Eppel- 
heimer are listening to NACAA Publicity 
Chairman, Jay Partridge, Ia., (dark suit). 


. 
ae Read what they’re saying | 
\ 
a 
f 
| |  # # | 
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sources at your command? The job 
of the county agent is one of mobi- 
lization. 


4. Are you aware of and using 
public relations to your advantage? 
This should be a vital, integrated, 
and continuous program in your 
daily work in the county. He 
cautioned agents that “farm people 
must not mistake the shadow for the 
substance.” In conclusion, he stated 
that while we didn’t live by public 
relations alone, we couldn’t exist 
without it. 


In the afternoon general session a 
panel report was given by the... 


Relationships Committee 


Chairman was E. N. Stephens, 
Florida; with R. H. McDougall, Penn- 
sylvania; J. L. Brakefield, Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Alabama; and James Lawson, associ- 
ate director, Alabama, assisting. 

Of particular interest to county 
agents might be the remarks of 
Brakefield. First, he stated, the 
American people are fair, honest, and 
interested in all branches of their 
economy. He thought leaders in agri- 
culture hadn’t told them all the facts 
necessary for them to have a full 
knowledge and understanding of ag- 
ricultural problems. If they had full 
facts they would be in sympathy with 
and understanding of agriculture. 

He outlined four points for county 
agents to follow in setting up a bet- 
ter atmosphere for an understanding 
between farmers and urban people. 

First, tell the American public that 
the farmer is the backbone and the 
reason why we have always come 
out on top in all our world conflicts. 


E. 0. “Pinky” Williams was presented a 
pair of Dutch wooden shoes from Holland, 
Mich., by the Michigan agents association. 
Admiring his gift is last year’s president, 
Joe Brown, Massachusetts. 


i give their corn crib frames greatest 
structural strength and to help cut 
erecting time, Super Structures, Inc., 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, laminate 
their rafters with ‘‘Penacolite” Resor- 
cinol Adhesives. 

Each rafter is a single, continuous 
piece from base to ridge. These lami- 


nated rafters are lighter and easier to 
handle. In fact, erection of the entire 
frame shown can be completed in just 
one day! 


Stronger corn cribs begin 


PENACOLITE® laminated, 


single-piece rafters 


LAS 


“Penacolite’”’ bonds stay strong indefi- 
nitely because they are cured through 
an irreversible chemical action. They 
are thoroughly waterproof and cannot 
be weakened by rain, humidity or tem- 
perature changes. And ‘‘Penacolite’’ Ad- 
hesives are easy to use. Curing takes but 
a few hours at room temperature, or a 
few minutes at higher temperatures. 

For complete information about these 
Koppers Adhesives and their many ap- 
plications, write for our free booklet. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BFM-105 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


PENACOLITE® RESORCINOL ADHESIVES 


® The original waterproof, room-temperature-setting adhesives 
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realize greater profits. 


MEMO TO: 


v¥ County Agents 
V¥ Vo-Ag Teachers 
Extension Workers 


Here is another way a well-known feed manufacturer is helping farmers 


You can see for yourself how you and the farmers in your area can benefit 
from such a program. Your local Wayne Feed Dealer . . . or, Wayne field 


Farming 


service representative would welcome an opportunity to discuss more 


fully with you this BETTER Dairy FARMING METHOD. 


We have always had food. 

Second, tell them of the significant 
changes in population. A few people 
today are producing all the food we 
eat and are extremely important. 

Third, recognize three classes in 
America today: Rural, rurban, and 
urban. And remember the important 
segment of rurban people. 

Fourth, tell the people that farm- 
ers are business men and are entitled 
to the same considerations as all 
other segments of American business. 
Tell them of the tremendous invest- 
ment of the farmer and the relatively 
small return he gets on his invest- 
ment. 

Brakefield concluded with the ques- 
tion: What does a county agent get 
from his job? A satisfaction that 
comes with helping people; the posi- 
tion of leadership that comes when 
you help to build people; and the fact 
that you are constantly offering op- 
portunities to people who would not 
have them if it were not for you. 

After a full day, county agents re- 
laxed in the evening to dancing, and 
then were entertained by 4-H talent 
brought to the convention by the U. 
S. Rubber Company. 


Thursday, September 15 


County agents spent Wednesday, 
September 14, on an all-day tour of 
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the Ford River Rouge Plant, Green- 
field Village, and the Ford Museum. 
Transportation, noon luncheon, and 
the complete tour were provided 
through the courtesy of the Tractor 
and Implement Division, Ford Motor 
Company. 

Then, back to the regular conven- 
tion schedule on Thursday, beginning 
with a breakfast as guests of the Dow 
Chemical Company. 

One of the highlights of the morn- 
ing session was a brief resume of 


It was quite an Ohio reunion when members of the Ohio delegation paused to renew old 


the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications by .. . 


Stanley Andrews, NPAC Director 


Andrews gave a terse summary of 
the NPAC by saying it was trying 
to improve the communications line 
of ag information from the college 
and research lab to the farm family. 
A part of this line of transmission, 
he suggested, was the county agent. 

Andrews suggested that county 

(Continued on page 36) 


times with Extension Administrator C. M. Ferguson. L-r, C. N. McGrew, Ferguson, E. O. 
Williams, Russell Miller, Herbert Hadley, and George Ganyrad. 
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THOUSANDS FEED 


CALFNIP 
BECAUSE: 


QUICK, EASY to Mix 
CUTS LABOR COSTS 


NEW MILK REPLACER 
Outperforms COW’S MILK 


In Daily 
Gain Test! 


Goes Into 

Solution Instantly 

DOES NOT SETTLE 


WAYNE CALFNIP Builds “Growthy” 
See for yourself ...on your own | REPLACES 2 Calves AT LOW 
calves... how Wayne Calfnip out- FEED COST 
performs milk... provides extra nu- yiele) Ibs. 


trition for thrifty calf gains. 


Here are the results of feeding tests conducted at the Wayne 
Research Farm showing how Calfnip outperformed cow’s milk. 


Calves receiving Cow’s Milk "Calves receiving Calfnip 
TEST 1 Gained 1.21 Ibs. per day Gained 1.29 Ibs. per day 
TEST 2 1.48 1.46 
TEST 3 1.02 1.24 
Average Daily Gain 
to 4 weeks of age 1.24 Ibs. 1.33 Ibs. 


See Your Wayne g=2—% Dealer NOW! 


Copyright 1954, Allied Mills, Inc. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Builders of TOMORROW'S Feeds... TODAY! 
Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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Alfalfa Ash Supplies Minerals 


The feeding value of cottonseed hulls as a roughage 
may be increased by using alfalfa ash as a mineral 
supplement. Two feeding tests with fattening lambs at 
Oklahoma A & M College indicate that the minerals 
supplied by the alfalfa increase the digestibility of the 
hulls, making more of the nutrients available to the 
ruminant. 


Bean Blight Survives Winter 


Recent tests at the University of Nebraska 
Experiment Station give direct evidence that bean 
blight bacteria will overwinter in the soil. They 
also can live for at least one winter in bean straw, 
and will survive in bean seed. This experiment 
helps explain now why blight is more severe on 
old bean ground and will help farmers set up good 
management practices to reduce the losses from 
this disease. 


Oat Silage Is Valuable for Cattle 


According to A. L. Neumann, University of Illinois, 
oat silage is being used by Illinois cattlemen as the key 
to a year-around feeding program. It saves summer- 
time labor, and uses the crops produced on a typical 
corn belt farm with a minimum of risk. No supple- 
ment to a program of oat silage feeding is necessary 
since the silage contains enough protein. 


Residue Less with Granular Insecticides 


Experiments conducted by the USDA and Iowa 
State College show that DDT, EPN, and heptachlor 
used in granular form give good or better corn- 
borer control, yet leave 100 to 200 times less 
insecticide residue on corn plants. This may be 
quite important for farmers who graze livestock 
on cornfields after harvest or put up stalks and 
leaves as silage after spraying fields for corn-borer 
control. 


Building Board Filters Gases 


The U. S. Forest Products Lab has developed a cheap 
wood fiber building board that filters poisonous gases, 
disease laden particles, and radio active fall-out of 
atomic explosions from the air. It looks like ordinary 
building board, but contains chemicals that do this job 
of screening out, yet permitting oxygen to pass through. 
The board is called “diffusion board.” 


Fumigate Feed Sacks for Disease Control 


Michigan State University has developed an easy 
and practical way for feed manufacturers to fumi- 
gate feed sacks. This prevents sacks being carriers 
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of such poultry diseases as Newcastle, coccidiosis, 
and pullorum. Fumigation to kill the Newcastle 
virus can be done at less than half a cent a sack 
and slightly more to kill the virus of coccidiosis 
and pullorum. 


Beef Tallow Yields New Chemical 


A new chemical that is hailed as a better and cheaper 
product to combat death and stunting of pigs from bac- 
terial enteritis has been developed by Armour and 
Company. The same chemical is effective as a growth 
promoter. Preliminary data indicate that pigs and 
chicks fed the new product grew from 10 to 15 percent 
faster. The product, called RQ-20, is being offered to 
veterinarians where livestock producers can obtain it. 


Feed Gilts Limited Ration 


Bigger litters result when young gilts are grown 
out on a limited ration and then “flushed” with full 
feeding two or three weeks before breeding, ac- 
cording to swine research men at the University 
of Wisconsin. Gilts receiving two-thirds as much 
feed per day as full fed gilts reach sexual maturity 
from 5 to 25 days sooner. This resulted in more 
fertilized eggs and a higher rate of embryo sur- 
vival. 


Increase Sheep’s Digestion Ability 


Workers in tests at Beltsville, Md., have found that by 
using 50 percent high-energy supplement feed in a 
sheep’s ration, a farmer can increase the digestibility of 
roughage in the ration by more than 10 percent. What 
happens is the increase in the sheep’s rumen of bacteria, 
thus increasing the amount of roughage that can be 
digested. 


Dairy Heifers Need Less Grain 


Recent USDA tests show that dairy heifers fea 
high quality alfalfa hay as forage can make satis- 
factory growth on a limited milk and grain feed- 
ing system. Researchers successfully discontinued 
milk feeding after 60 days and fed no grain to 
heifers from 8 to 24 months of age. Tests also 
revealed that heifers made better gains on alfalfa 
hay than on alfalfa silage. 


Tractor Cultivated Corn Stands Better 


At test plots at the Connecticut station, corn cul- 
tivated by mechanical means stood up better against 
severe wind damage than corn where weeds were con- 
trolled by 2,4-D. Workers estimated the difference in 
breakage at about 15 percent. Mechanical cultivation 
packs the soil more tightly and stimulates thicker and 
deeper rooting. —End 
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NEW, EASY WAY TO PUT UP 
LOW-COST, LIFE-TIME 


FARM BUILDINGS 


Here’s an amazing new idea in farm building construction. 
Pre-cut and drilled all-steei panels can be easily bolted together 
by anyone—to form arches of tremendous 


e together to complete a fire-proo 
A farmer and his help, or his which will withstand tornado winds to 140 mph and heaviest 
js snow and ice loads. 
children, can put up an all-steel Only the simplest foundation is uired. Inexperienced 


- farm help can put i a WONDER BUILDING in a short 
time—someti i . Costs bout 50% less th 
WONDER BUILDING in a short conventional contruction ow 9138 
* or open-e structures). Members of 4- 
time, using only | wrench. can add roject hous by assisting in putting 
up a 


Ke Wonder Buildings are completely trussless with no posts, 
d rafters or framework ...every foot good usable space for 
a” machinery, livestock or grain storage. Sturdy, weathertight 
construction gives complete protection for valuable livestock 
or machinery. 


WONDER BUILDINGS pay for themselves over and 
over again as approved grain storage. Complete costs are as 
low as 13 cents a bushel. No liners are required . . . there’s no 
place for birds to roost . . . they are rodent proof. 


Window or ventilators can be easily installed where needed 
and sliding doors wide enough to handle biggest machinery 
are available. 


It’s easy to ag shorten or completely dismantle an 
Wonder rn tever your farm need; machinery shed, 
grain storage, y shelter, livestock housing, dairy barn, 
utility buil ing, etc.—there’s a WONDER BUILDING just 
the right size. Available in widths 20 to 60 feet. and any length. 


It’s the WONDER BUILDING of America WONDER BUILDINGS are eligible for complete FHA 


financing. Distribution is canieeediin. Immediate delivery 
can be made. 


Send for FREE FOLDERS, in any quantities desired, 
giving full details about amazing WONDER BUILDINGS. Dcerap 


WONDER BUILDING CORPORATION OF AMERICA Wonder Buil 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Tax Cuts for Farmers 

Tax savings for farmers are 

in the offing. County agents, 

again, will play a major part 
in getting across the word. 

Next year, thanks to changes 
in the law, there will be opportu- 
nities for many farmers to cut 
down on tax payments. With 
farm prices on the decline, 
and production 
costs high, it 
will be more 
important than 
ever to take ad- 
vantage of all 
legal means to 
reduce the tax 
bill. 

A booklet is 
being pub- 
lished by the Internal Revenue 
Service to help do the job. It is the 
new Farmers Tax Guide, and re- 
portedly will be easy to read and 
understand. Schedule now calls 
for publication in November with 
copies to go to extension offices, 
including county agents. 

Savings will be possible on this 
year’s conservation expenses. It 
is now legal, for the first time, to 
deduct many soil and water costs 
for income tax purposes. Other 
changes in law may make savings 
possible on depreciation, medical 
expenses, and dependents, to men- 
tion a few. 

It now looks as though further 
savings on next year’s taxes will 
be possible. With an election com- 
ing up and farm income coming 
down, lawmakers are already 
talking about action early next 
year toward more tax relief. 

One bill, already introduced, 
would permit farmers to average 
out income over six years. Pur- 
pose is to give a better break to 
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By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


people whose incomes may vary 
sharply from year to year. 

A general tax reduction next 
year for all taxpayers looks to 
have a pretty good chance at the 
next session of Congress. “In 


view of the fact that the budget 


will be in balance or in near bal- 
ance,” says Sen. Frank E. Carl- 
son ef Kansas, a member of the 
Senate Finance committee, “I am 
confident a tax reduction can be 
made next year.” 


Big vs Small Farms 

The low-income farm prob- 

lem is being injected into the 

political campaign. 

In naming a House agriculture 
subcommittee to study problems 
of “small” farmers, House Agri- 
culture Committee Chairman Har- 
old Cooley took a veiled crack at 
the Benson plan for low-income 
farmers. 

Somebody, said the North 
Carolina lawmaker, has been say- 
ing in the press that the “little 
fellow” should be “plowed under.” 
The inference to be drawn from 
Cooley’s remarks is that USDA 
plans to find more off-farm work 
for hard-up farm families is a 
plot to sacrifice them in favor of 
“big” farmers. 

USDA insiders are not picking 
a fight with farm lawmakers, but 
will tell you privately that (1) 
dollars from off-farm work are 
worth as much to farmers as any 
others, and (2) the department’s 


low-income farm program is go- 
ing forward regardless of the fact 
that few extra funds have been 
made available to set it in motion. 


Reports from states, counties, 
and communities, say USDA 
people working on the low-income 
problem, show that they “are 
pushing ahead with Rural De- 
velopment Programs,”’ and 
Cooley’s subcommittee “has the 
opportunity to make a major con- 
tribution.” 

Itinerary of the subcommittee 
calls for the first stop near Hous- 
ton and then a meeting at College 


Station, Tex. on Oct. 7. From 
there it’s on to either Troy or 


Greenville, Ala., on Oct. 9 and 
10; Fulton, Miss., Oct. 11; Pulas- 
ki, Tenn., Oct. 12, and Raleigh, 
N. C., Oct. 15. Members of the 
group tell us they are going by 
bus ... will make “whistlestops” 
between the points listed. 
Members of the group include 
Chairman Thompson, Texas, 
Grant, Alabama, McMillan, South 


Carolina, Ahernethy, Mississippi, 
Bass, Tennessee, Jennings, Vir- 


ginia, Matthews, Florida, Hoeven, 
Iowa, Dague, Pennsylvania, Har- 
vey, Indiana, Lovre, South Da- 
kota, McIntire, Maine, Williams, 
New York, Dixon, Utah, and 
Hagen, California. 


Farm Prices and Politics 


Farm prices are already a 

major campaign issue. 

Whether it was done on pur- 
pose or not, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee announced ap- 
pointment of a farm “advisory” 
campaign group just as USDA 
came out with a price report. It 
revealed that farm prices had 
gone down 2 per cent in the month 
ending mid-August. This news, 
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They make more trips to the nest 


Tar hen visits the nest 64 more times a year 
than the average of 20 years ago. This means she 
must convert 54% more phosphorus to the job of 
producing eggs and staying healthy. 

Other feed requirements also are higher. But phos- 
phorus is one element that must enter into the 
development of every cell, whether egg, bone, muscle 
or gland. That’s why phosphorus must be ample if the 
bird is to live, grow, lay and reproduce at today’s 
stepped up rate. 

Nutritionists also have found that birds cannot 
make full use of natural phosphorus supplied by 
home-grown feeds. Unless supplemented by an in- 
organic source, pullet development is retarded. Egg 
production and feed efficiency go down. Shells are 
weaker. Death losses increase. 

At Cornell, increasing inorganic phosphorus from 
1/20% to 1/2% of the ration boosted average egg 
production 16%. Low-phosphorus hens suffered 60% 
mortality. Survivors lost weight. At South Dakota, 
turkey poults required a pound less feed per pound 
of weight at 4 weeks when phosphorus require- 
ments were met. 

To meet these needs today, modern manufacturers 
are fortifying the feeds you buy with higher levels 
of phosphorus. Their suppliers, like International 


when rations are rich in Phosphorus 


Minerals, are producing phosphorus which is 2 to 
10 times more effective nutritionally than some sources 
previously used. 

Next time you buy laying mash, ask your own feed 
dealer about this vital ingredient. He can explain why 
it pays to invest in quality feeds, rich in phosphorus 
— one of the hardest working and most important nu- 
trients in a bag of feed today. 


1953 
j 182 eggs per hen 


1933 
118 eggs per hen 


Why today’s layer needs more phosphorus 
‘Today’s average hen lays 64 more eggs per year than 
the average of 1933. This means she must convert 54%, i 
more phosphorus to the job of egg production. 


Write for free booklet: ‘Four 
Things You Should Know About 
Phosphorus.’’ Address: Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Cor- 


tion, General Offices, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Antibiotics promise to control plant diseases! 


These wonder drugs have been used 
in animal husbandry. Now scientists are 
trying them out on plants, 

First bean halo blight yielded to strep- 
tomycin. Then scientists found pear fire 
blight, tobacco blue mold, potato black- 
leg and race 158 of wheat stem rust re- 
spond to antibiotics, too. 


What's new in 
maintenance ? 


The drug can be made up in water solu- 
tions that mix with fertilizers and other 
chemicals, Biggest drawback to wide- 
spread usage is the high cost. But price is 
already low enough to treat seeds, seed- 
beds or spot applications. 

It is estimated antibiotics will save 
food growers, $1 billion a year. 


Amazing New Super-Refined Oil! 


New Gulfpride H.D. Select controls 
carbon, protects against acid, rust, sludge. 
New Gulfpride H.D. Select—made by 
Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process—avail- 
able in three grades, SAE 10W, SAE 20- 
20W, SAE 30—gives today’s high-per- 
formance engines finest protection, low- 
est oil consumption in every season. 
®@ Controls carbon—cause ofknock, pre- 
ignition, valve failure and loss of power 
in high-compression engines, 


@Combats corrosive acids, rust and 
deposits. Keeps hydraulic valve lifters 
quiet and operating smoothly, 
@Assures lower oil consumption 
than the multi-viscosity “all-season” mo- 
tor oils because it has “natural” viscosity 
and contains no artificial thickeners that 
break down in your engine, 


Available 
in re-usable 


5-gal. cans. 


Thrifty farmers go GULF 
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said Democratic Chairman Paul 
Butler of Indiana, shows that the 
Administration farm program is 
“operating for the benefit of the 
big farmer and is designed to 
eliminate the little farmer.” 
Named to head the Democratic 
strategy committee on harvesting 
farm votes was another Hoosier 


|and a hog farmer, ex-Secretary 


of Agriculture Claude Wickard. 
His assistant is former boss of 
USDA, Charles Brannan, Denver, 
Colo., and Washington, D.C. 

Democrats do not have exclu- 
sive rights to viewing farm prices 
with alarm. Republicans don’t like 
them, either. Sen. Andrew Schoep- 
pel, Kansas, GOP member of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, 
says the price picture presents “a 
bad situation”, and that “some- 
thing has to be done” for the 
small farmer. 

Middle-roader Herschel New- 
som, master of the National 
Grange, has come out four-square 
against the prattle about flexibles 
vs. rigid price supports. We must 
do “something constructive” to 
improve farm income, he says, 
and that means “a given program 
to fit a given commodity.” 


Push “Soil Banks’”’ 


Farm Bureau leaders, lately, 
have again been pushing the 
soul bank idea as one way out 
of the farm crisis. 


A case in point is a recent talk 
by Kenneth Hood, assistant secre- 
tary of the Bureau. 

We could put acres taken out 
of production into a bank, said 
Dr. Hood, “where the stored fer- 
tility would be available for emer- 
gencies or when our country 
grows enough to need more. 

“This approach wil! protect 
producers and consumers without 
destroying the functions of price 
in our economy. 

“So far, we have not been suc- 
cessful with the program of price 
supports, acreage allotments, and 
marketing quotas in actually cut- 
ting total farm production. Wit- 
ness this year the prospects for 
the largest agricultural output in 
history.”—End 
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RILES INSECT PESTS | 


PUT THESE TEACHING AIDS 
WORK FOR YOU 


As part of its public information program, Included among the Hercules educational aids 
Hercules has produced and distributed a large _ are motion picture films, slides, insect identifi- 
number of educational aids on insect identifi- cation folders, wall charts, and a large selection 

2 cation and the proper use of insecticides for of other free material to assist the farmer. 
insect control. Perhaps you could be putting If you are not now making full use of this 
more of them to work for you—helping tomake material, write to Hercules today for a list of 
your own job easier. the available items. 


| TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY k 


905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


. Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Il!.; Dallas, 
q Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Young Farmer Program (Part 1) 


The Vo-Ag Teacher Is the Key 


For success he must organize, 
plan, survey, and conduct to 


give good “instructio 


@ ORGANIZING AND CONDUCT- 

ING a young farmer program can 
be one of the most satisfying experi- 
ences that a teacher of vocational 
agriculture can have. 

Or it can be a headache, the real 
throbbing kind that aspirin won't 
touch. It’s like getting your wife’s 
permission for a night out with the 
boys; there’s a right way and a 
wrong way to go about it. 

The whole secret lies in the teacher 
and how he organizes and conducts 
his program. 


Before You Start, Do This 

Prior to publicly announcing your 
intention to have a young farmer 
program it would be advisable to so 
arrange your affairs that you can 
honestly answer yes to all of the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. Will I have sufficient time 
night to teach and advise a young 
farmer group? 

2. Will I have time during my daily 
schedule to give the required mini- 
mum number of hours of on-farm 
instruction? 

3. Is my combined pupil load of 
all-day students and adult farmers 
less than 40? 

4. Do I have sufficient confidence in 
my ‘know-how’ to proceed? 

5. Have I personally contacted a 
sufficient number of young farmers 
to know that I have a group who wish 
to be served? 

6. Have I made suitable admini- 
strative arrangements with local and 
state office personnel? 


Survey Each Farm 

In order to discover the specific 
instructional needs of the men in 
your group it is absolutely essential 
that you make a careful survey of 
the farming situation of each of the 
young farmers to be enrolled. This 
survey should be made with the en- 
rollee on his farm and should include 
at least the following data: 

1. Personal information which you 
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” diet 


believe will be useful such as mail- 
ing address, highest grade completed, 
farming status, years of farming ex- 
perience, military status, marital sta- 
tus, etc. 

2. A farm business analysis in- 
cluding data concerning such farm 
management factors as size of busi- 
ness, labor efficiency, animal pro- 
duction, crop yields per acre, and 
mortality rates. 

Nearly all colleges of agriculture 
have prepared such farm business 


By Harold R. Cushman 
Cornell University 


particular farming problems as re- 
vealed by the survey and his plans for 
the future. 

When you have completed the 
above procedure with each of your 
young farmers, summarize the in- 
structional needs (farm problems) 
discovered on a frequency table list- 
ing the names of your men horizon- 
tally along the left side of your sheet 
and writing in the problems along the 
top of your sheet at the head of the 
vertical columns. Felt needs (those of 


ON-THE-FARM INSTRUCTION ... 
It pays to visit both young farmer and dad. 


analysis sheets based on conditions 
in the respective states. (If you aren’t 
successful in locating one for your 
state you can make up your own from 
samples with which I can supply 
you.) 

3. A checklist of improved prac- 
tices being used (and those not being 
used) on the farm. 

4. The farm improvements and im- 
proved practices planned for the com- 
ing year. 

After taking the survey and before 
leaving the farm, sit down with the 
young farmer and make a list of his 


which the enrollee is conscious) and 
unfelt needs (those of which he is not 
conscious) can be indicated by differ- 
ent symbols. 


Limit Job Area 


Using the frequency table make a 
list of farm jobs in which group in- 
struction is most needed, giving pref- 
erence to felt needs. Be careful to 
limit your jobs to small enough areas 
so that thorough instruction can be 
given. The danger here is that you 
will tackle “jobs too large for you to 
teach thoroughly and that you will 
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tected nursing parlor inside house. 


B. C. Chinn of Bourbon County, Ky., consid 
ers aluminum roofing indispensable in his 
system. “Hogs are more adversely affec- 
ted by temperature extremes than 
other animals,” says Mr. Chinn. ‘Without 
aluminum to keep the sows cool during 
the heat of the day, it would be impossi- 
ble to confine them as my system requires. 
By the use of aluminum, the temperature 
extremes of both heat and cold can be 
controlled.” 


More and more examples prove the money- 
making advantage of aluminum’s radiant heat 
reflectivity—for hogs, other livestock and poul- 
try. In addition, aluminum’s rustproof perma- 
nence saves money—no painting. Build this 
modern way, with Reynolds cost-cutting 
48-inch wide sheets. See your dealer. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Using 40 houses like this, the Chinn ‘Sows Separate” 
System sends Durocs to market at well over 200 Ibs. 
in 5 months! Sows are fed and exercised in their own 
pasture in rear area. Pigs are kept separate in creep 
at front until weaned—except to visit sow in poe 


New! Working plans for the type of far- 
rowing house used in the Chinn system. 
Check coupon for this Gnd other Reynolds 
Farm Institute plans. 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, P. ©. Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky. 2013 | 
| enclose $______ for plans of buildings checked. | 
C0 Please send FREE literature on buildings checked. | 
( Separate’’ Farrowing 0 16’ x 20’ Cattle Shelter .25 | 
House -25 Sectional 4-Pen Farrowing 
(0 52’ x 60’ Pole Barn $1.00 House 25 | 
(0 26’ x 60’ Machinery Center 1.00 ( 40’ x 60’ Pole Cattie Shed 1.00 
() 30’ x 32’ Corn-Crib 50 () 20’ x 60’ Pole Lean-To 1.00 | 
8’ x 10’ Portable Range Shaded Self-Feeder 25 
Shelter 40’ x 60’ Pole Utility 
26’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed 1.00 Building 1.00 
1,500-bird Pole Leying (0 Complete Dairy Unit 1,00 | 
(expandible) 1.00 Pole Lumber Sheds 1.00 | 
10,000-bird Pole Broiler *t-Shaped Cattle Shed -60 
House (expandible) 1.00 “Double Corn-Crib 45 
0 14’ x 20’ Portable Hog or (0 *Corn-Criband Granary .45 . | 
Sheep Shelter .25 (J *Twe-Car Garage -15 
NAME 
ADDRESS___ | 
*Midwest Plan Service 
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Feed Handling is Faster, 


Cleaner with Fifty-Pound 
Multiwall Paper Feed Sacks 


Prominent dairymen and poulfrymen—and their wives 
and families—like the ease of handling and other 
advantages of 50-Ib. multiwall paper sacks for feeds. 


“'Fast to Open and Empty”’ 


“You can go a long time handling 
“fifties.” They’re much faster to open 
and quicker to empty. All the feed 
comes out and you don’t have to stand 
and shake the sack.”’ Robert G. Riley, 
Riley’s Poultry Farm, Lafayette, Ind. 


“Clean to Handle“ 


bags I 
ry when 
our boys are at school but with the 
lighter-weight paper package I can do 
the feeding, and without Ges cov- 
ered with dust.” Mrs. illiam A. 
Moore, Myerstown, Penna. 


Case histories supplied by Paper 


“If the feed came in mw 
couldn’t possibly feed the poult 


“‘Make Feed Handling Easy”’ 


We have a lot of small labor on our 
farm and the 50-lb. multiwall paper 
bags are a necessity. They make feed 
handling easier for all of us.” Joseph 
I. Hall and ome a Judy, Mount 
Holly, N. J., purebred Jersey breeders. 


ee 


“Protect the Feed’ 


“T prefer this package because of the 
ease of carrying feed to calf pens and 
because the paper protects the fresh- 
ness and palatability of the feed.’ 
Roger Bradley, King Ferry, N. Y., 
Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeder. 


Sack Manufacturers’ Association. 


Shipping 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, NY —adv. 
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| MAKE A SURVEY... 
Necessary for a sound program. 


bite off more than you can chew.” 

At the first class meeting present 
your tentative list of farm jobs to the 
group, revise it with their help and 
set up a teaching calendar of dates 
and topics for class instruction. 


Each Class Must Count 

Since attendance at class sessions 
is voluntary, the teacher of young 
farmer classes must see to it that 
the class members ‘get something’ out 
of every class session. This is of 
course just another way of saying 
that thorough preparation and proper 
use of teaching techniques are even 
more important with young farmers 
than they are with the all-day group. 

In the first place, all jobs should 
be planned and taught around the 
specific situations of the young 
farmers enrolled. Remember it is the 
job of the extension service to “dis- 
seminate information.” Our job is to 
go farther and to actually help young 
farmers to plan and carry out the 
application of new ideas and in their 
specific farming situations. One good 
rule to follow is to take all operative 
type jobs to the doing stage and all 
managerial jobs through the deciding 
and planning stage. 


Make a Lesson Plan 


Minimum written lesson plans for 
teaching a young farmer class should 
include at least: 

1. The purposes the teacher has in 
mind in teaching the job. 

2. An analysis of the content; 
usually either an operative job analy- 
sis or an outline of a plan for doing 
the job. 

3. The teaching procedures to be 
used and a list of the materials, tools, 
references and previous arrangements 
that will be needed. 

Teaching techniques which usually 
prove popular with young farmers 
are field trips, general discussions, 
films and other visual materials, panel 
| discussions, demonstrations, and prac- 
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tice. Supervised study, notebook work, 


tests, recitation, and lectures should | 
usually be avoided. Whatever teach- | 
ing procedures you use be sure to 


follow the old adage that ‘variety is | 


the spice of life.’ 
The young farmers will, by and | 


large, judge the merits of your pro- 


gram on the basis of the instructional 
diet which you provide for them. The 
smart teacher will see to it that he 
provides both substance and variety 


for the members of his young farmer | 


class.—End 


A sequel to this article entitled 
“Should I Organize a Young Farmer 
Chapter?” will appear in a future 
issue of Better Farming Methods. 


Society Publishes Booklets 


In an attempt to popularize soil and | 


water conservation, the Soil Con- 
servation Society of America has an- 
nounced publication of a new booklet 
entitled: “Through the Centuries!— 
The Story of Land—Its Use and Mis- 
use.” 

The booklet is of the “comic” type, 
in four colors, 16 pages, profusely 
illustrated and with appeal for young 
and old. It is anticipated by the So- 


ciety that bulk sales to business firms, | 
industries, associations, soil conserva- 


tion districts, schools, and other 


groups will speed the distribution of 


the publication. 
* 


Clean Milk Cans 


Dairy workers at Ohio State Uni- 
versity state that dull, rough, milk 
cans may add three times as many 
bacteria to milk as shiny cans. Inspect 
cans frequently for cleanliness and be 
sure they are sanitized with heat, 
chlorine, or other chemicals immedi- 
ately before use. 


Louis H. Wilson (right), 


Food Institute, is shown receiving the 1955 
Reuben Brigham Award “for meritorious 
service to agriculture,” the highest award 
given by the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors. 


secretary and 
director of information, National Plant 


Here’s why— 


GUESSWORK 


ESSENTIAL PLA 


| 
| 


| 


NITROGEN 
for rapid 


growth 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


CALCIUM 
plants 


All crops must have these six essential plant foods. Each year—as 
soils become further exhausted—the need for balanced crop diets 
becomes increasingly important. That’s why Royster’s is sold with 


_ a chemically-controlled 6 plant food guarantee. And that’s why 


| Royster farmers continually get good, healthy stands of high yield- 
ing plants. It’s top-quality in every respect. 


'F. S ROYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. 


| 22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located 
| to serve farmers in 20 states 
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2 Steps 
to better 
TV Programs 


By Charles E. King 


@ AS A TEACHER, how would you 
go about preparing and presenting 
a program over TV? 

If you have not already had this 
opportunity, here are five points that 
will help prepare a successful pro- 
gram. 

If you are now preparing a TV 
program, these points will enable you 
to check your procedures against these 
workable ideas. 


1. The Characteristics of TV 


TV enables the viewer to use both 
the eye and ear. As it is particularly 
a visual medium, the program ma- 
terial should lend itself to visual 
presentation. Major emphasis should 
be placed on presenting the subject 
matter and information visually. 

One characteristic which makes TV 
effective is the fact that a close-up 
view of an operation may be shown. 
Since television is generally viewed 
in the intimate surroundings of the 
home, more informality and ease of 
presentation is desirable. 

Sincerity and an expression of in- 
terest should be in evidence and facial 
expressions certainly convey to the 
viewers much of what the telecaster 
is thinking. 


Timeliness Has Appeal 


TV has an appeal because of its 
timeliness. There seems to be a psy- 
chological effect upon the viewer. He 
realizes, perhaps unconsciously, that 
what he is seeing is actually taking 
place at that moment and that “any- 
thing can happen.” 

Another effect on the viewers seems 
to be the belief that the talent speaks 
with authority and is an “expert” in 
his field just because he is appearing 
on the TV screen. 

It is generally conceded by most 
people that you can present on TV 
persons of recognized authority and 
up-to-date information to a large 
audience at less cost. 
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2. Seleetion of TV Program 


Before starting to prepare a pro- 
gram to be telecast, an individual 
should ask himself several questions. 
What is the purpose of the program 
and what is expected to be accom- 
plished? What type of audience is ex- 
pected to be reached? What time of 
day will this potential audience be 
available? 

Is TV the best means of reaching 
the desired audience? Is the antici- 
pated program of the type that can 
be adopted or designed for visual 
presentation? Is there a need for such 
a program? 

After the teacher has decided upon 
the answers to these questions, he is 
ready to begin preparation of the TV 
program. 


3. Preparing the Program 

At this point it would be desirable 
to discuss his ideas with the producer 
at the TV studio. The producer can 


offer valuable suggestions as to the 
format, use of visual aids, prepara- 
tion of the script, what can and can- 
not be done because of technical 
problems, selection of talent, and other 
production problems. 

If the teacher has not previously 
visited the TV studio, he should do so, 
in order that he might familiarize 
himself with the production area and 
equipment and be able to explain it 
to his talent. 

The number of persons to appear 
on the programs should be held to 
the minimum. Four people will, gen- 
erally, be the maximum number. Two 
are more desirable if they can accom- 
plish what is to be presented. 


Put Ideas Together 


With this background of experience 
the teacher should be ready to start 
putting the program ideas together. 
One method that is frequently used 
is to divide the work sheet into halves, 
writing the audio or speaking part on 
the right and the visual aids and 
camera notes on the left side. 

It is most important to remember 
to keep the program simple. Develop 
only one idea. The greatest weakness 
of beginners is trying to “cram” too 
much information into one program. 

The prepared script should be dis- 
cussed again with the producer. He 
will usually have valuable suggestions 
to make concerning where visual aids 
can be secured and which ones will 
be prepared by the graphic depart- 
ment of the TV station. The script 
should be prepared so that there will 
be from one to two minutes of mate- 
rial at the end. This may or may not 


A SHOP DEMONSTRATION ... 
People want to see things happen. 
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»DESIGNED FOR 
“YOUR CONVENIENCE 


The latest complete Radiant line of modern projection screens is especially 

a designed to meet the needs of schools, institutions and churches. These new 

[ . screens incorporate every possible feature to assure ease of use, brilliant pro- 
: jection and many years of efficient service. 


New Automatic Safety Roller Lock 4 


For the first time— Radiant makes 


available a complete line of wall WALL AND 
screens from 50” to 12’ with a new, 


patented safety feature that prevents . ais 
the fabric from being pulled beyond WALL-CEILING « 


the picture edge of the screen. This 
exclusive Automatic Safety Roller SCREENS 
Lock eliminates the possibility of cost- 
ly fabric repairing—and assures even 
hanging of fabric because it cannot 
pufl from roller. Radiant Wall and 
Wall-Ceiling screens: are available 
with dual purpose brackets for hang- 
ing from either wall or ceiling. 


ADJUSTABLE Amazingly Flexible — Sky-High or Floor-Low 


TRIPOD 
SCREENS 


The amazingly flexible model “ED” Radiant Tripod Screen can be 
quickly and easily adjusted to heights from 914 in. to 110 in. from 
floor. Durably constructed with heavy gauge aluminum legs and pro- 


tective saddle bar to assure even handling of fabric. “Teardrop” design 


screen case for smooth, “Easy-Glide” roller action. Features full, con- 
tinuous size adjustability; “Atom-Action” leg opening and screen 
leveler for easy, convenient operation. Brighter, fine-grain ‘“Vyna- 
Flect” flame and mildew-proof beaded fabric is your assurance of 
brilliant, true-to-life projection quality. 


Automatic Operation at New Low Prices 


E Where motor-driven operation of the projection sereen is 
required—the Radiant “Automatic” provides the last word 

in smooth, professional-quality operation. Is available in wall | AUTOMATIC 
and ceiling models for permanent installation. Operates from 
standard outlet. Has positive braking and smooth roller action. ] MOTOR-DRIVEN 


SCREENS 


Write for New Colorful Illustrated Catalog and 
Projection Charts — giving full details, sizes, 
specifications, and prices on the Complete Radiant 
line for the educational, institutional and 


@ 


RAD IANT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
the Worlds moat popular screens 
1262 So. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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FARMS WITH PLENTY 
OF PIPED WATER 
EARN MORE...ARE 
WORTH MORE 
| 


FIRE 


YORANT 
HOUSE MACHINE SHED 


Carlon* pipe is the easiest, 
lowest cost way to distribute 
all the water you want 
to every use point 


Cows give more milk at lower feeding cost 
when they have all the water they want... 
when and where they want it. Pigs and beef 
cattle gain faster on less feed when water is 
abundant. Irrigated crops bring higher yields 


and prices. 
piped to all 
farms 


Farms with abundant water .. . 
use points ... are worth far more than 
without this advantage. 

You save 50% or more by 
installing long life, corrosion-proof 
Carion Plastic Pipe 
Carlon pipe costs at least 10% less than galva- 
nized and it can be installed at half the cost. 
Even more can be saved because Carlon plastic 
pipe permits higher flow rates than metal pipe. 
You can use smaller sizes without serious 

pressure drop. 
Types for every purpose 
For lines to barns, pastures, poultry and hog 
houses, get flexible CARLON EF or EX pipe. 
One man can couple 2400 feet of either in an 
hour. ao higher pressures, you can get rigid 
CARLON L. 
For drains and sewers, you can get CARLON 
. completely root and infiltration proof. 

If you have gas on your farm .. . or would 

like to run a gas line for heating or pumping 
CARLON L is designed expressly for 
this service. 

All Carlon pipe is guaranteed 
against rust, rot, electrolytic corrosion, It’s = 
best and safest pipe you can buy. 


CARLON 


PRODUCTS 


10225 MEECH AVE... CLEVELAND 5&. OHIO 
WORLO'’S LANGEST MANUFACTURER OF PLASTIC PIPE 


Carton Products Corporation 
10225 Meech Ave., Dpt.BF-10, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Send in this coupon for more information. 


Name 


Address. 


A picnic for students and their families opens the 1955 Western Regional Summer 
School for extension workers at Colorado A & M College. Above, the picnickers 
return for a second cup of coffee from the skilled hands of the chief coffee maker, 
H. A. Sandhouse (right) extension dairyman at Colorado A & M College. Lined up 
with empty cups, (I-r) are: Jack Lindsay, Texas; R. E. Hunter, Arkansas; Jack 
McCullough, Texas; Leo Wylie, Arkansas; and Ray Kampschmidt, Missouri. 


the program. 

Find out what colors are permissi- 
ble in order that the visual aids may 
be properly constructed and the 
proper clothing might be secured. 
Clothing that would be in style with 
the type of program to be presented 
should be worn. 

However, a white shirt or extremely 
black clothing should be avoided. A 
white color next to black is taboo 
because of the “halo” effect. Check- 
ered clothing is also undesirable as 
well as jewelry, such as a metal watch 
band or tie clasp for they reflect light. 

The same color schemes hold true 
for visual aids. If the aids are pre- 
pared by the graphic department, the 
correct colors will be used. It is well 
to remember that all colors appear on 
the television screen in varying shades 
of gray. 

Therefore, if some plant defect is to 
be shown which is based upon the 
color of certain parts of the plants, it 
is well to ask the producer whether 
the color contrast will show up prop- 
erly on the TV screen. 


4. Studie Personnel and 
Equipment 


When the teacher and talent arrive 
at the studio at the assigned rehearsal 
time, they will meet the director, floor 
director, microphone operator, two or 
three cameramen, studio supervisor, 
lighting director, announcer, and other 
personnel. The producer will be work- 
ing with the group throughout the 
rehearsals so they are not without 
an experienced friend. 

In addition, scenery and stage sets, 
two or three cameras, many lights, 
two microphones, and other visual 
aids will be in position in the studio. 
The cues or signals that the floor di- 
rector will use concerning time re- 
maining in the program, changing 


be used as a “cushion” at the end of 


from one camera to another, etc., will 
be explained at this time. 

The first rehearsal in the studio 
will usually be a “camera” rehearsal. 
The director will plan the camera 
shots that will be used as the program 
unfolds. The performers should not be 
disturbed at the many interruptions 
and “short, biting” statements. Time 
is always short and all personnel are 
working “under pressure.” 

The second rehearsal will usually 
be just as the program will be pro- 
duced. If any last-minute changes are 
desirable, the director or producer will 
make suggestions concerning the 
changes after each rehearsal. 


5. Reference Materials on 
TV Production 


There are many textbooks and other 
materials that discuss production 
techniques, program preparation, de- 
sirable color combinations, and prep- 
aration of visual aids. Most TV 
studios have a duplicated pamphlet or 
materials explaining parts of the above 
items and their policies. It is desirable 
that the teacher familiarize himself 
with these. 

A film series entitled “Television Is 
For You,” consisting of four films of 
15 minutes length each and accom- 
panying instructional materials, is 
available from the National Project 
in Agricultural Communications, 
Wells Hall, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. The feur films 
and a kit of instructional material 
rents for $22.50 per day. 

The preparation of a TV program 
is an interesting and challenging task. 
It is not as complicated or difficult 
as might be expected. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasant 
rewards comes when someone speak- 
ing to you will say: “I saw ‘you on 
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REPORT TO AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 


5,000,000 cattle prove ‘Stilbosol’ 


can slash your beef costs... 


Cost of gain reduced 2 to 6 cents a pound 
Cattle feeders report extra gains averaging 20% 


Now you can take a confident, new look at cattle- 
feeding margins. Beef supplements with ‘Stilbosol’ 
can cut your cost of gain. There’s proof aplenty. 
In less than a year, thousands of cattle feeders have 
seen test-tube promises jell into extra feedlot profits. 
Supplements fortified with ‘Stilbosol’ are delivering 
extra gains averaging 20% with frequent reports 
as high as 40%. Feed costs are being cut by 10 to 
25% with cost of gain lowered from 2 to 6 cents 
a pound. 

Rations with proper levels of ‘Stilbosol’ have put 
an extra 14- to 34-pound gain per day on market 
cattle. Total gains have hit 344 and 4 pounds per 
day for sustained feeding periods. Profit margins 
per steer have jumped as much as $25 to $30. 
‘Stilbosol’ delivers benefits you can weigh and sell. 
As one veteran feeder put it—“‘It feels good to 
know we’ve got a beef gain-booster we can count 
on. ‘Stilbosol’ has given me new confidence in the 
cattle-feeding business.” 

Starting off at a fast pace, use of ‘Stilbosol’ has 
grown month by month. Estimates show that by 
September 1, 1955, over 5 million steers and market 
heifers had been fed ‘Stilbosol’ in their rations. 
More than one-third of the nation’s cattle feeders 
had already used this gain-booster in their feedlots. 
Within nine months after it became available, 
estimates indicate more than one-halfofthe nation’s 


feedlotcattle were getting ‘Stilbosol’ in their rations. * 


That’s said to be the most rapid adoption of a new 
practice in the history of American agriculture. 
Cattle feeders say ‘Stilbosol’ has made good in the 
feedlot because it has consistently helped them get 
more beef at less cost—under a wide variety of 
feedlot conditions. 


Feeders generally agree that cattle getting ‘Stilbosol’ 
gain faster, gain more, eat more, stay on feed better, 
are quieter, founder less often, weigh more than 
expected, make lower-cost gains, dress out well and 
hang up excellent carcasses. 


Veteran feeders offer two suggestions — 
For best gains, cattle should have a well-balanced 
ration, ample protein, and all they want to eat. 
Then, feed your cattle as many days as usual. Sell 
more pounds of high-quality beef. 


‘Stilbosol’ has stimulated gains and cut feeding 
costs under a wide variety of feedlot conditions. If 
you aren’t feeding a supplement fortified with 
‘Stilbosol’ to your market cattle, you should con- 
sider doing it. Your dealer can supply you. 
‘Stilbosol’ can help you get more beef at /ess cost 
and, in that way, help you increase your beef 
feeding profits. 


*Estimates based on USDA figures for cattle on feed 
January 1, April 1, and July 1, 1955. 


Mechanical feeding methods help the 
Ruser Feeding Co. fatten 10,000 head 
per year in their yards near Omaha. 
New yards will give them capacity for 
40,000 cattle a year. Supplements with 
‘Stilbosol’ cut their cost of gain 2¢ a Ib. 


R. L. (Bob) Ruser, above, and brother, 
Dale, conducted a 140-day comparison 
test to check ‘Stilbosol’ benefits. “That 
sold us,” the Rusers agreed. “We'll be 
using ‘Stilbosol’ in the future. Extra gains 
and lower costs mean $5 a head to us.” 


Results from the Rusers’ comparison 
test were convincing. A lot of 28 steers 
fed ‘Stilbosol’ averaged 2.78 Ibs. daily 
gain—% Ib. more than the control lot. 
Cost of gain was 24.5¢ in the control 
lot and 22.5¢ in the lot fed ‘Stilbosol.’ 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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You Can't Beat | 


GALVANIZED 


Roofing & Siding 


FOR BES? VALUE, buy Grade-Marked 
sheets, which show weight of zinc 
coating. And for longer, stronger 
servicé, specify heavy-coated 
roofing and siding such as the 


. tection of zinc. Preferred by thou- 
sands of users. Proved by time 
itself. Feature by feature, they’re 
your best buy. Check and com- 
pare with any other material! 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH and 
rigidity; withstand 
rough treatment 


YEARS OF RUST-FREE 
SERVICE; little or 
no upkeep problems 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, lay and 
nail; stay put, hold at 
nail-holes 


LIGHTNING 
fireproof, ratproof, 
pleasing appearance 


LOW COST ALL THE WAY, 
to buy, to apply and 
thru the years 


MANUALS} 


Write: AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
324 Ferry Street 
Lafayette, Indiana Dept. BFM-10 


O Facts About Galvanized Sheets 


NACCA News 


Hampshire Agents Elect 


New officers have been elected 
to lead the New Hampshire As- 
‘ati 


New officers of the New Hampshire 
Club Agents Association are Winni- 
fred Rourke, president; Charles Proc- 
tor, vice-president; Jean Stone, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Vincent Perkins, 
director. 

Recent personnel changes in the 
state include: Winnifred Rourke from 


‘ 


\ 


Meeting with the Association offi- 
cers were Leon McNair of the Na- 
tional Committee who discussed ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting, 
Norman Mindrum of the National 
Foundation, and Ed Aiton from the 
Washington office. Administrator Fer- 
guson and Assistant Secretary E. L. 
Peterson met with the group just be- 
fore adjournment to discuss Farm and 
Home Planning and Urban 4-H work. 

Donors cooperating again this year 
are Olin Mathieson Corp., Standard 
Brands, Kellogg Co., Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, Standard Oil Co., Ameri- 
can Oil Co., Coasts and Clark, Inc., 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., Inter- 
national Harvester Co., United States 
Rubber Co., and the National Com- 


“9 


These Association officers met in Washington, D. C., to plan the convention program. 
L-r: Peter Martens, Jr.. New Jersey, director; K. C. Festerling, Michigan, treasurer; 
Isabelle Barden, Vermont, secretary; Merle Eyestone, Kansas, president; Sarah Har- 
mon, West Virginia, ist vice-president; R. J. Rensink, Wisconsin, director; Arlene 
Martin, Connecticut, 2nd vice-president; and Ella Kringslund, Minnesota, director. 


Grafton to Strafford county; Charles 
Buck, former club agent in York 
county, Maine, replaced Ivan Edgerly 
as club agent in Hillsboro county; Ed 
Nicka, brother of Sue Nicka, former 
club agent in Massachusetts, replaced 
Leanard Wolfe in Coos county. 

And, in passing, Dick Walker, 
Strafford county club agent, recently 
passed cigars in announcing the ar- 
rival of a daughter. 


Plan NACCA Program 


Officers and directors of the 
NACCA met recently in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to make plans for 
the national meeting. 


The National Association of County 
Club Agents will have another bang- 
up program to present to agents at- 
tending the annual meeting during 
National Club Congress this fall. 

Speakers of national prominence, 
both in the field of 4-H and those not 
directly connected but vitally inter- 
ested in 4-H work, will appear on the 
Association meeting program. 

The theme for this year’s program 
will be “4-H Work—a Profession.” 
Club agents from Kansas will be in 
charge of a booth explaining the ob- 
jectives of the Association. 


mittee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
Inc. Club agents attending will find 
help and inspiration—plus enjoyment. 


Agents Attend 
Summer School 


Several county club agents are 
attending summer school this 
year. 


Agents attending summer school 
this year on professional improvement 
scholarships from the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation were Maynard Keckel, 
Conn.; Elizabeth Roper, N.H.; John 
Stookey, N.Y.; Shirley Weik, Conn.; 
J. J. Feight and Donald Lawrence, 
Kansas; Paul Brown, Minn.; and Ar- 
thur Brehm, Wis. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Roper, county club 
agent, Carrol county, New Hampshire, 
attended the summer school session in 
Wisconsin. —End 


* 


Steers Gain or Oats 


Research at the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station shows that oats can be 
fed profitably to steers as a fattening 
ration. 

The added profit was due to the 
relative prices of oats and corn. 
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Regulated Competition Has Produced 


THE FINEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
THE 


Railroads Are Currently Enjoying The Greatest 
Prosperity In Their History Despite Inroads By 
Passenger Cars, Buses And Planes On Their 
Passenger Traffic. 


Motor Transport Has Expanded Its Service To 
Agriculture, Commerce, Industry And Consumers 
Steadily Year After Year. 


Business On The Waterways Is Booming. In The 
Past 10 Years, Waterways Have Increased Their 
Share Of The Nation’s Total Freight Load. 


Pipelines Have Been Increasing Their Facilities 
As A Result Of A Steady Growth In Patronage 
Over The Years. They Are Enjoying Good Busi- 
ness. 


WORLD! 


Healthful, vigorous competition in the tradi- 


tional American manner — subject to certain 
wise restraints imposed by Congress to foster 
services and curb abuses — has produced, for the 
benefit of all our people, the finest transportation 
system in the world. 


This system has developed to its present peak 
not despite regulation but largely because of it. 


This regulation is not obsolete, archaic regu- 
lation developed for a bygone monopolistic era. 
Year after year the Congress has brought it up 
to date — kept it dynamic — to meet changing 
competitive conditions in transportation. 


Proof? Since its original enactment, this regu- 
lation has undergone more than 150 Congres- 
sional alterations and 2 complete overhauls. 


So, you see — present regulation of our trans- 
portation agencies is of the most pertinent up- 
to-date kind, keyed to present-day conditions and 
dedicated to serve the best interests of shippers 
and you alike! 


Air Carriers Are Flying More Passengers And 
More Freight Than In Any Previous Year And 
The Future Continues To Look Most Promising. 


Despite Widespread Use Of Passenger Cars, 
Buses Are A Dominant Form Of Personal Trans- 
portation, Offering Essential Service To Millions 
Of People Annually. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


iy 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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A 
Directory of 
35 mm. Slidefilms 
for Ag Leaders 


@ HERE IS a supplemental directory 
of agricultural 35 mm. slidefilms. 
As you recall, a comprehensive list 
of 16 mm. films was published in the 
July issue of Better Farming Methods. 
As far as we know and are able to 
tell, these films are free for ag leader 
use with the exception of those so 
noted. Most of them will be sent to 
ag leaders on a borrowed basis. 

At the conclusion of this list you 
will find the complete addresses of 
some of the companies whose films 
appear below. This is the complete 
name and address where you should 
write should you wish to use the 
35 mm. films of these specific com- 


panies. 

In the list below, you will find some 
companies whose complete address is 
not included in this issue. The com- 
plete address for those companies will 
be found on page 47 of the July issue 
of Better Farming Methods. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Christian Rural Overseas 

OUR WORLD AND THEIRS (35 mm., 
single frame b/w, 52 frames, 1953). The 
U.S. farm abundance is contrasted with 
need overseas. 


Golden EK Productions 

OUR GR TEST WEALTH 35 
single frame, color, 40 frames, 1955). This 
is the story of a _ ial type of agricul- 
ture and merchandising of special nutri- 
tional agricultural products. 


COTTON 
Hercules Powder Company 
COTTON INSECTS (13 sli color, 


1951). Close up views of princi cotton 
insect pests. 


Spencer Chemical Com 

7 STEPS TO PROFITABLE COTTON (35 
mm., single frame, color, 46 frames, 1955). 
This slide set with accompanying se 


to profitable cotton productio: 


DAIRYING 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
JUDGING (35 mm., slidefilm, single 
frame, color, 27 frames, 1949). This film 
shows dairy cattle from different angles 
and the script is based on the order of 
judging as set forth in the uniform Dairy 

Breed Score Card. 

WHAT $8.50 V/ILL DO (35 mm., ane 
film, single fram, color, 22 frames, 1953). 

is film explains Ye testing 
and includes a printed scrip 


American Jersey Cattle Club 

FITTING AND SHOWING OF DAIRY 
CATTLE (35 wmm., slidefilm, color, 32 
frames, 1953). This film outlines the steps 
to take in siting and training a heifer 


for a 

TY LASS) ‘FICATION OF DAIRY 
CATTLE (35 mm,, slides, color, 10 frames, 
1953). This film explains the rudiments 
and principles of classifying dairy cattle. 


Consolidated Profucts Com: 

THE KAFF-A fiystem (35 mm., single 

Sree color, 52 frames, 1955). The breed- 
, feeding, and management required to 

a se calves under the Kaff-A System. 
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Lederle Laboratories 

CONTROL OF MASTITIS (35 mm., strip- 
film, silent). The origin, prevention and 
treatment of acute, sub-acute and chronic 
mastitis using the sulfa drug. 


FARM BUILDINGS— 
EQUIPMENT 


American Zinc Institute 

REPAIR OF RUSTED ROOFS (35 mm., 
single frame, color, 35 frames, 1955). 
These slides show how to make oid metai 
roofs leak-proof and nice lookin In- 
formation based on research work and 
years of experience. 


A. O. Smith 
SEALED MAGIC (35 mm., single frame, 
color, 1955). This portrays’ the principles, 
use and operation of the Harvestore crop 
storage unit. 


Southern Pine Association 

THE INSIDE STORY OF A GOOD HOME 
(35 mm., single frame, b/w, 1948). The 
evaluation of a home from the forest, 
through the manufacture of lumber to 
the [peace of the structural frame- 
work. 


FARM COOPERATIVES 


Central Cooperative Wholesale 
COOPERATIVES IN Topar's LIFE (35 
mm. filmstrip). This filmstrip is on co- 
operatives and their growing importance 
in the world today. 


FARM CROPS 


Clay Equipment 

MODERN CROP DRYING (35 mm., slides, 
single frame, color, 50 frames, 1955). 
These slides show the advantages of 
mechanical forced air drying of hay and 
corn. 


DeKalb ‘tural Association, Inc. 

CORN COLORS AND COLOR MIXTURES 
(35 mm., spstrip, color). A study of 
geneti 

HIDDEN VALUES IN HYBRID CORN 
(35 mm., filmstrip, color). Discusses the 
many extras that are placed in a kernel 
of hybrid corn. 

HUNGER SIGNS IN CORN (35 mm., 
filmstrip, color). Shows deficiency symp- 
toms in corn from lack of proper soil 
nutrients. 

SEXUAL REPRODUCTION IN PLANTS 
(35 mm., filmstrip, color). Tells about the 
male and female elements of farm crops 
and how they unite to produce the seed. 


Martin Steel Products Corporation 
WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY (35 
single frame, b/w, 1953). This tells about 
corn and grain storage. 


Middle West Soil Improvement Comm. 
HUNGER SIGNS O CORN (35 mm., 
filmstrip, color). Deficiency symptoms in 


corn 

HUNGER SIGNS ON LEGUMES (35 
en filmstrip). Deficiency symptoms in 
egumes. 


Minnea: Grain Exchange 
STRICTLY. PUBLIC—STORY OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
(slides, color, 37 slides, 1950). Colored 
photos showing movement of grain from 
farm to consumer. 

GRAIN GRADING (slides, color, 31 
slides, 1951). Colored photos showing grain 

mages and grain standards. 


Spencer Chemical Company 

5 TESTED STEPS TO MAXIMUM 
PROFIT CORN (35 mm., single frame, 
color, 50 frames, 1955). This slide set with 
accompanying script illustrates the five 
most important steps in profitable corn 
production. 


FARM MACHINERY 


J. I. Case 
OPERATION BINE (35 mm., bag 
frame, b/w, 63 frames, 1953). Thi 
shows what crops can be harvested, how 
to adjust the combine for proper opera- 
tion in varying conditions and crops. 
FIELD CHOPPIN mm. filmstrip, 
b/w, 15 min.). shots with recorded 
narration, describes operation and con- 
Pry of field forage harvester. 
5000 YEARS iN 50 SCENES (35 mm. film- 
strip, b/w). The story of plowing and 
threshing through the ages .. . supported 
by a record with narration, muse and 
sound ects. 


MORE FROM YOUR MOWER (35 mm. 
filmstrip, b/w, 25 min.). Accompanied by 
a recording, it gives a detailed visual 
Seeorien of how a mowing machine 


PLOW POINTERS (35 mm. filmstrip, 
b/w). Accompanied by speaker’s manual 
to show the adjusting and hitching of 
the moldboard plow. 


Perguson Division 
STORY OF FERGUSON HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEM (35 mm. slidefilm, b/w, 70 
frames, 1953). This is an informative 
film on the story and development of their 
hydraulic system. 

ALVE RECONDITIONING (35 mm 

slidefilm, b/w, 57 frames, 1953). This film 
gives practical information on the re- 
conditioning of valves. 
FEATURES OF THE FERGUSON “35” 
(35 mm. stripfilm, color). A semi-technical 
description of “35” features, available 
either with recording or script. 


Ford Tractor & Implement Division 

THE NEW TRACTOR (35 mm., b/w, 26 
frames, 12 min.). A farmer and his son 
both learn tractor maintenance as a result 
of a 4-H Tractor Maintenance Program. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Compa: 
A CLASS STUDIES RUBBER "T35 mm 


filmstrip, 48 frames). This is the story 
of rubber. 


H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Company 

THE HERCULES KLEEN-EZY~ BELT 

BARN CLEANER (35 mm. slide, single 

frame, color, 50 frames, 1952). Advantages 

of belt- -type gutter cleaner; includes illus- 

showing simplicity of installa- 
on. 


Lincoln Electric Company 

LEARNING FARM WELDING WITH 
THE ARC WELDER (Series of three 
slidefilms; part one, 38 frames; part Hy 
42 frames; part three, 79 frames; 
1949). uipment and 
welding, learning to run a bead, how to 
make welds in all positions. 


FARM SHOP 


South Bend Lathe Works 

SOUTH BEND PRECISION MACHINE 
TOOLS (35 mm. slides, color, 150 slides). 
These slides show the design, construc- 
tion, features, and application of South 
Bend lathes, aril presses, shapers, ped- 
grinders, attachments, and acces- 
sories. 


The Venard tion 

Sanur YOUR TRACTOR WORKING FOR 
OU (35 mm. stripfilm, color, 72 frames). 

This film points out those preventive 

maintenance activities necessary to keep 

farm tractors operating at peak perform- 

ance. 


FEEDS 


International Salt Company, 
SALT BY INTERNA TOMAL. (35 mm., 
single frame, color, 128 frames, 1954). 
This filmstrip depicts the many uses of 
salt and follows the production of both 
rock salt and evaporated salt step by step. 


Chas. Pfizer Company, 

HIGH LEVEL FEEDS wit mm, slidefilm 
sound record, color). This slidefilm will 
come in a teaching kit which will include 
a@ commentary on record, a teacher's les- 
son plan, a student’s quiz sheet, and a 
master grader. It will give the latest, 
up-to-date information on feeds contain- 
ing antibiotics at high levels. 


FERTILIZERS 


J. I. Case Com 

MORE BENEFITS FROM MANURE (35 

mm. stripfilm, 15 min.). Complete with 
er’s manual, it covers modern prac- 

tices in handling barnyard manure. 


FORESTRY 
od Associatio 


California Redwo ation 

IN YOUR HANDS (35 mm. slidefilm, 
single frame, color, 83 frames, 1951). How 
to handle, apply, and paint Redwood sid- 
ing and trim properly. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
THE STORY OF WEST COAST LUMBER 
(35 mm. stripfilm, b/w, 66 frames). Forest 
scenes and information about the West 
Coast woods. 
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Diesel 


Starts 


Right the Button 


Just push a dust-sealed button and the 12-volt starter brings 
the Case ‘*400” Diesel to life, directly on diesel fuel. No extra 
engine, no extra fuel, no preliminaries. It’s as simple as that, 
thanks to the Case Powrcel Controlled Combustion system 
that not only makes direct starting swift and sure, but also 
provides smooth operation at all speeds and loads. This is one 
more sample of what advanced engineering can achieve .. . of 
how exacting research emerges as an every-day benefit to the 
farmer. 

But—this achievement is only one of many breath-taking 
features that make the Case ‘‘400” the finest tractor in the 
50-horsepower class. Get the whole story by viewing the new 
sound, full-color, 10-minute movie, ““The New Case ‘400’ 
Tractor” and the new sound-slide film, “Building America’s 
Finest Diesel.” Both are available for loan from your Case 
dealer or by writing to the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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GRASSES AND LEGUMES 


Chemical 

= ROAD TO PAST PROFITS (35 
mm., single frame, color, 39 frames, 1955). 
This slide set with accompanying script 
Midwestern 

tures for optimum returns. 

BETTER PASTURES FOR THE SOUTH- 
EAST (35 mm., single frame, color, 60 
companying scrip us 

Siiclent’ methods of profitable Southeast- 
ern pasture ent. 


HOGS 


Anchor Serum 

HE TRUE STORY OF HOG CHOLERA 
tae mm. slidefilm, color, 1953). This film 
tells the story of hog cholera. 


Consolidated Products 

HOW TO RAISE PIGS AT A PROFIT (35 
mm., single frame, color, 53 frames, 1964). 
This film covers the feeding, ma 
ment and farm layout which enables e 
Semi-Solid System of hog raising to func- 
tion on permanent ground year after re 
HOW TO FEED AND MANAGE SOWS 
AT A PROFIT (35 mm., single frame, 
color, 45 frames, 1954). This film covers 
the essentials of the Semi-Solid System 
of feeding, breeding and managing sows 
so that Esse litters of strong healthy 
pigs are obtained. 


INSECT CONTROL 


alb Association 
THE CORN BORED, GANGSTER OF 
THE CORN FIELDS (35 mm. slides, b/w). 
The origin, habits, and control of the 
European corn borer. 


Hercules Powder Com 

SEED, CEREAL, SND FORAGE INSECT 
PESTS (35 mm. slides, color, 13 slides). 
These slides show 13 destructive insect 
pests common to alfalfa, clover, etc. 


LIVESTOCK (GENERAL) 


LIVESTOCK 
le frame, color, 
40 frames, scussion on the 
prevention and control of the most com- 
mon livestock infections. 


THREE THIEVES O 
PROFITS (35 mm., si 
1954). A 


HOW TO JUDGE PIVESTOCK 35 mm. 
slidefilm, color-sound, 12 min.). Ve kit 
includes script, lesson plans, and student 
quiz. 


POULTRY 


tion 

THE CHICKEN (35 mm. slides, 
color). Methods used in the production 
of inbreds and crosses in poultry. 


Lederle Laboratories 

SULMET SULFAMETHAZINE IN THE 
TREATMENT OF LIVESTOCK DISEASE 
(35 mm. slidefilm, single frame, color, 
64 frames, 1950). These slides show the 
diseases of livestock and their control by 
Sulmet Sulfamethazine is outlined. 


Chas. Pfizer & 

CONTROL OF ‘CRD’ TH ANTIBIOT- 
ICS (35 mm. slidefilm, color-sound, 12 
min.). This kit includes script, lesson 
plans, and student quiz. 


RODENT CONTROL 


‘Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda 

WIN THE WAR AGAINST RATS AND 
MICE WITH WARFARIN (35 mm. slide- 
film, b/w). The importance of controlling 
rats and mice, the extensive damage they 
do, and the terrific loss they inflict upon 
farmers through their destruction. 


SAFETY 


J. I. Case 
THE SAGA OF SAWDUST SAM is mm. 
slidefilm, color, 62 frames, 1948). irteen 
farm safety lessons made easy to take 
yet hard to forget through comic char- 
acter Sawdust Sam. 


National Board of Pire Underwriters 

BEFORE THE ALARM (35 mm., sound, 
b/w, 10 min.). Fire prevention engineers 
at work in a typical American community. 


SNESS (35 
e 


CRIMES OF CARELESS 
10 min.). Depicts 


mm. 

ch re- 

of life and property whi re- 
from preventable fires. 


The Wool Bureau 
SUPPLY AND MARKETING OF RAW 
WOOL (35 mm. filmstrip, silent, b/w). 
This filmstrip covers the classification of 
wool fibers and the categories of sheep in 
relation to wool. It discusses the wool 
roducing countries, wool auctions, and 
actors influencing the buying of wool. 
GROWING WOOL (35 mm. slidefilm, dou- 
ble frame, b/w, 41 frames, 1949). Sheep 
raising and shearing; principal shee 
breeds; delivery of wool to port and woo. 
auctions, 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Bureau of Reclamation 

NATURAL RESOURCES ... KEY TO 
AMERICA’S STRENGTH (35 mm. film- 
strip, b/w, 55 frames). Importance of con- 
servation of our natural resources. 


WEED CONTROL 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Com 
WEED CONTROL IN PEANUTS (35 mm. 
slidefilm, sound, color, 7 min.). This film 
shows how Crag Herbicide-l1 can give 
the grower a more profitable crop by kill- 
ing weed seeds before they can grow and 
become a problem. 

PREVENT CRABGRASS AND OTHER 
WEEDS (35 mm. slidefilm, sound, color, 
7 min.). This film shows how to prevent 
crabgrass from ever becoming a problem 
by killing the as they start to 
sprout. 


the companies who have filmstrips 
listed above. The remaining complete 
company names and addresses of 
those above that do not appear in this 
list will be found on page 47 of the 
July issue. 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterbor- 
ough, N. H. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad 
Columbus 15, O. 


gn Hine Institute, $24 Ferry Latay- 
Anchor Serum Co., South =. Joseph, Mo. 


ia 
e an nm 
cultural 80-20 Thomson Ave., Long 
Island 1, N. 
J. I. Case Co., 700 State St., Racine, Wis. 
Central erative Wholesale, 1901 Winter St., 
Overseas Program, 117 W. Lex- 
ington Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 5 
Clay Equipment Corp., Crop Drier Div., Cedar 


Consolidated Products Co., 119 North Washing- 
ton Ave., Danville, Ill. 

DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc., 310 North 
‘erguson iv., assey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., 

1721 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


n. 

Golden Key Productions, Inc., 1921 Hillhurst 
Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 

Powder Co., 905 King St., Wilmington 

H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., 589 E. Ilinols 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. * 

Sy Salt Co., Public Relations Dept., 


Pearl River, N. Y¥ 
Lincoln Electric 


Middle 
W. Wacker Drive, 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 4th Ave. and 4th 
. Secretary’s Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters Film Li- 

brary, Bureau of Communication 
Inc., 18 E. 837th St., New York 16, N. x. 
(West of the Rockies write to): National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 465 California St., 
San Francisco 4. 
Pfizer Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brook- 


6, N. ¥. 
A. xs Smith Corp., Harvestore Div., Kankakee, 


South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Ind. 

Southern Pine Association, 520 National Bank 
of Commerce Bidg., New Orleans 4, La. 

— Co., 610 Dwight Bidg., Kansas 

Mo. 

The Venard Organization, 702 S. Adams St., 

Peoria 2, Ill. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 8S. W. 
Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 209 8. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


* 
book review 


That Inspiring Past 

This is the title of a book describing 
the history of the Minnesota Future 
Farmers of America. The book gives the 
complete story of the FFA organization 
in Minnesota, how it started, and how far 
it has progressed. In the back of the 
book is a complete record of many of the 
awards won by individual and group 
members of the Association. 

The book can be purchased from the 
Minnesota FFA Association, Shubert 
Building, 488 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 2, 
Minn. The price is $1.25 for a paper 
covered book, and $2.00 for the hard 
cover edition, postpaid. 


book review 
* 


FFA Safety Leaflet 


A very attractive Future Farmers 
of America safety leaflet was pub- 
lished and distributed by the Uni- 
versity High chapter, Morgantown, 
W. Va. Bond L. Bible is the vo-ag 
instructor. 

It is cleverly done in color, with 
illustrative drawings describing vari- 
ous areas of safety for farm people. 

If you are interested in developing 
such a leaflet for use by your chapter, 
write to the chapter for a copy. 
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Brig hter sound movies. .. even in bright rooms 


PLUS comfortably flicker-free silent movies with the same projector 


Naturally, you hope to show your movies un- 
der near-perfect conditions. But when you 
have to take room-darkening as it comes—or 
want to leave some light for note-taking—you 
can keep your sound movies brilliant with a 
new Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. 
And you get comfortably flicker-free projec- 
tion at silent speed with the same projector. 

For every Pageant audio-visual model now 
has a Super-40 Shutter—the remarkable new 
device which can project 40% more light than 
standard shutters. This added brilliance is 
vitally important over extra-long “throws,” 
or on extra-large screens. 


Show sound AND silent films 


Until Kodak engineers developed the Super- 
40 Shutter, 16mm. projectors gave you a 
choice of either extra light or two-speed versa- 
tility. Now, this exclusive, automatic-shifting 
shutter provides flicker-free projection at both 
sound and silent speeds—and more than 40% 
extra illumination at sound speed. 

What’s more, this major advance in Pag- 


eant design brings new versatility to 16mm. 
projection at no extra cost. 


Enjoy these other Pageant benefits 
Two-in-one versatility is just the newest of 
many Pageant benefits. A few of the others: 
permanent pre-lubrication that lets you bypass 
the danger of improper oiling, main cause of 
projector breakdowns; built-in field-sharpen- 
ing elements that keep your pictures sharp 
over the whole screen area; and Fidelity Con- 
trols that help you get the most from any op- 
tical sound track, 


Decide with complete information 


bane Super-40 Shutter is available in three new 

Pageant Sound Projectors of 7- 
<A 15-watt output, 8” or 12” speaker capac- 
ity. To help you decide which model meets 
your needs exactly, ask your Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer for a demonstration and com- 
plete details, You will be under no obligation. 
Or, if you prefer, write us for a catalog. 


“Our service records show that under- 


Here’s how the amazing new 
SUPER-40 Shutter gives you 
complete projector versatility 


1. Switch on at silent speed. The 
Super-40 Shutter automatically 
presents three shutter blades to 
produce 48 light interruptions 
per second, the motion-picture- 
industry standard for comforta- 
ble flicker-free projection. 


2. Switch to sound speed. Super- 
40 Shutter shifts automatically 
to two blades. You can see the 
picture brighten by more than 
404! Yet there are still 48 light 
interruptions per second, and 
ceed movies stay comfortably 
from flicker. 


V4 3. Or lock the shutter in 3-bladed 
position when you don't need 


the extra brilliance. (To return 
to automatic shifting, jus? re» 
lease the locking lever.) 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


formance—even with 


ince—even with 


damaged film—all — Kodaslide Signet Signet 
nism. (This can be removed, you with, for standard 2x2 slide 


tems, and aluminized new Signets are 


“In most schools, projector oiling 
schedules are something everyone 
thinks someone else is watching. That’s 
why so many projectors break down “ 
because of improper oiling. With per- | 


and over-oiling are the chief causes of 
sound-projector breakdowns. But with 
permanently pre-lubricated Pageants, 
you never have to give a thought to this 


troublesome maintenance difficulty.” manently pre-lubricated Pageants, how- 

Rot A. Webb yt = is not a problem.” ~ 

Ideal Pictures, Salt Lake City, Utah Dick Heim's Camera Shop, Orlando, 
Fia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 10-113 


| Send name of nearest Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer and information on: NAME TITLE 


Kedascope Pageant Sound Pro- ORGANIZATION. 


| 

| 

| 

STREET. | 

J 


| 
C0 Kedaslide Signet 500 and 300 
| Projectors, Filmstrip Models 
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DOUBLE 
POWER 


DOUBLE 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
(K2SO4 2MgSO4) 22% K2O-—18% MgO 


SULFATE OF POTASH 
SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM 


Sul-Po-Mag in mixed fertilizers deliv- 
ers double power because it supplies 
a balanced combination of two essen- 
tial plant foods . . . magnesium and 
potash ... both in water-soluble form. 
Sul-Po-Mag delivers double value, too 
... pays big returns for the small addi- 
tional investment in premium quality. 


SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM — Promotes 
high crop yields and quality on mag- 
nesium-deficient soils. Soluble magne- 
sium is so important to healthy plant 
growth, it is often called the fourth 
element in the fertilizer bag. 


SULFATE OF POTASH — Since this pre- 
mium potash material hasamaximum 
chloride content of 2.5%, it can be 
safely used to improve yield and qual- 
ity on such chloride-sensitive, high 
value crops as tobacco, potatoes, vege- 
tables, tree fruit and small fruit. 


Thousands of farmers across the coun- 
try supply their crops with these es- 
sential plant foods quickly and con. 
veniently by using one of the many 
quality mixed fertilizers containing 
Sul-Po-Mag. They know from profit- 
able experience that it pays! 


potash division 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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BEATING THE WEEVIL, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 21 minutes. Available 
from Fairfield Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


It is hard work to grow and harvest a 
farm grain crop. Then when it is stored 
improperly and the insects lower its 
quality, farm profits suffer or are wiped 
out. 

This picture will be of interest to your 
farm people, and of help, too, for it 
depicts the development and use of pro- 
tectant chemicals for the prevention of 
insect attack on stored grains. 


HIGH LEVEL PROFITS, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 22 minutes, 1955. Avail- 
able from American Cyanamid Co., 
Fine Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


It is hard today to keep abreast of the 
developments in feeding chicken broilers. 
Advancements are being made almost 
every day. 

Disease research comes in for a great 
amount of study. One of the newer de- 
velopments is feeding high levels of anti- 
biotics. That is what this film is about. 

It shows and tells the story of broilers 
being raised in the field with some re- 
ceiving continuous feedings containing 
aureomycin, others not receiving it. The 
differences are shown, analyzed, and 
charted for you. 

While the film will probably interest 
poultrymen first, it will be of interest to 
all agricultural people to show what is 
being done in one segment of agriculture 
today. 


THE WAITING HARVEST, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 23 minutes. Available 
from U. S. Steel Corp., 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


There is more than just heat in coal. 
You have known that, but now you can 
see the vast number of products derived 
from coal in a new motion picture. It 
will be entertaining and educational, one 
that your farm people would enjoy seeing 
at a joint meeting or social get-together 
some night. 

The film points up the discovery of 
methods to recover vital chemicals from 
coal and the vast number of products 
now coming from these discoveries. 
Sequences show how these basic chem- 
icals, in the hands of the manufacturing 
chemist, become all-important in the 
making of plastics, paints, dyes, fertiliz- 
ers, adhesives, vitamins, drugs, and other 
wondér-products of our century. 


GLASS AND YOU, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 28 minutes, 1955. Available 
from Association Films, Broad and 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 1108 Jackson St., 
Dallas, Tex.; or 351 Turk St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Looking for a different film to show 
your group or classes? One that would 
be interesting and educational? Then 
consider this one. 

This is a documentary film tracing the 
history of glass. It highlights many re- 
cent developments in the field, plus his- 
toric and artistic examples of the use of 


The film was produced by Corning 
Glass Works. You'll see prehistoric man’s 
first attempt at glass, and one of the 
latest, the Mt. Palamar telescope mirror. 
—End 


* 


IDEAS that WORK — 
Trailer Scales 


One of the very important ap- 
proved practices that an ag leader 
should stress is the weighing of 
livestock at certain dates to check 
on production efficiency. 

A vo-ag teacher and a county 
agent did something about this 
by building a trailer on which a 
platform scale was mounted. This 
scale is so constructed as to com- 
plete the weighing of good sized 
calves. As you note it is nicely 
painted and carries FFA and 4-H 
emblems. — William Paul Gray, 
Colorado A & M College. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


h 
: Silent and Sound Gs 
FERTILIZERS | 
glass 
| 
| . 
} 
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Gives traction to work when you’re ready 
.-. with the all-season FERGUSON 35 


4-Way Work Control 
Exclusive in the “35” 


Quadramatic Control: Lift con- 
trol, double-acting Draft control, 
Response control, Position control. . 


Dual-Range Transmission pro- 
vides 6 forward, 2 reverse speeds; 
fits tractor speed exactly to work. 


“2-Stage” Clutching controls 
both tractor movement and live 
PTO with one foot pedal. 


Variable -Drive PTO provides 4 
drives in ratio to tractor ground 
speed or to tractor engine speed. 


go 


Plan now to level out your next year’s work load. Forestall a spring 
rush with a fall push! 

With the Ferguson Tractor and the famous Ferguson System— 
with its principle of weight transfer that provides needed traction 
without excess built-in weight—you can plan your fall work 


‘with confidence. 


For example: If you’re in the soft winter wheat area, you can 
get your corn off, prepare the land and seed winter wheat with a 
minimum of effort or delay. If you fertilize and plow in the fall, the 
all-weather Ferguson is ideal, If you use fall plowing strictly as a 
moisture trap, again the Ferguson lets you get into the field—to 
get work done on time. 

And for off-season work, the Ferguson ‘35”’ offers endless bene- 
fits: terracing, ditching, leveling—with the Multi-Purpose 
Blade; loading, hauling, spreading—with the Manure Spreader and 
Loader; shattering hardpan, or laying plastic pipe or cable with the 
Subsoiler and Pipelayer. 

So don’t delay! Now is the time to swing into the seat of a new 
Ferguson “35”... to get the feel of 4-Way Work Control in 
operation. See your Ferguson Dealer, today. 

Ferguson, Racine, Wisconsin. 


GO FERGUSON 
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Here’s more proof that 
Ruberoid Stonewall Board is 
remodelling magic that means 
extra dollars for farmers. Both 
photos (above) are of the same 
barn in Monica, Illinois — be- 
fore and after re-siding with 
Stonewall. 

There’s more to Stonewall 
Board than a new, attractive 
appearance. The easy to handle 
4’ x 8’ panels are simple to score 
and break . . . tedious sawing or 
damage to expensive power saw 
blades is eliminated. It’s easily 
nailed into place. Each panel 
covers 32 square feet... an 
entire building can be finished in 
the same time it takes to paint. 
Fireproof Stonewall asbestos- 
cement Board is ideal for new 
construction too. It's rat and 
vermin proof . . . never needs 
painting or maintenance of any 
kind. Stonewall construction 
pays big dividends for years and 
years. 

Find out more about the farm- 
ers’ favorite building material. 
Send today for your copy of 
“Stonewall Board-Magic Carpet 
for Farmers”. 


The RUBEROID co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. ¥. 


County Agent Convention 
(Continued from page 12) 


Chatting with the Sty elected vice 
president, R. H. McDougall, Pa., (center) 


are Kex Carter, Pa., past-president of | | 


NACAA and Louis Wilson, National Plant 
Food Institute, (left). 


agents must relate what they are 
trying to give the farmer in the 
farmer's particular area of thought 
and action. You can’t begin and op- 
erate just in what area you think he 
ought to be interested in. 

Also, the farmer must understand 
what you are talking about. If he 
doesn’t understand it, you can’t ex- 
pect him to follow it. 

The highlight of the Thursday 
afternoon session was the address 
by the boss of extension ... 


C. M. Ferguson, administrator 


Ferguson prefaced his remarks by 
stating that extension had come a 
long way since 1914, with many 
changes having taken place. One of 
the most significant changes was the 
fact that the rural community is to- 
day influenced specifically by the 
urban community. 

He stated that the farm of yester- 
day may not always be a profitable 
economic unit as agriculture operates 
today. Farmers, too, have become 
commuters with many of them work- 
ing in industry and at other part- 
time jobs. 


Farmers’ Interests Are Many 


Today, farmers are concerned with 
the matter of prices, markets, market 
expansion, and production at lower 


A NEW EASY WAY 
TO RAISE MONEY | 


Your Organization Can Easily Sell | 
Dozens of These Amazing Midget ( 
PRESTO FIRE EXTINGUISHERS at $3.98 
with Profit Up to $2.18 on Each One 


DPB 


OVER 2,000,000 SOLD 


We discovered we had a 

fabulous money-raising 

item in the Midget Presto 

Fire Extinguisher when 

we started receiving or- 

ders from churches, 

clubs, charities, fraternal 

‘oups, Boy Scout Troops, 

irl Scout Troops, and 

other organizations. In 

this ad we offer the same 

opportunity to you. 

resto is the amazing 

new fire extinguisher— 

so light in weight you can hold it in the 
palm of your hand—so powerful, it snuffs 
out fires in 2 seconds. EVERYBODY IN 
TOWN WANTS IT! The secret is the new 
wonder chemical developed during the war 
that’s 1.5 to 6 times as effective as chemi- 
cal contents of other extinguishers on 
— weight basis. At $3.98, your group 
will find big demand everywhere for homes, 
autos, garages, offices, factories, farms, etc. 
With generous profit up to $2.18 on each 
Presto sold, your organization can easily make 
$50.00, $100.00 and as much as $1,000.00 cash. 
Get facts FREE by mailing postcard now. No 
obligation. If you want demonstration sample, 
send only $2.50 on Money-Back guarantee. 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, (Presto Div.) 
114 E. 32nd St., Dept. 23-A, New York 16, N.Y. 
(IN CANADA: Mopa Co., 371 Dowd St., Montreal , P.Q.) 


COW CLIPPING TIME 
IS AT HAND 


stabled, good 
sanitary practice calls for regular clipping. 
Tell dairymen the advantages of clipping. 
Clipped cows are easier to keep clean. Clean 
cows mean less sediment and a lower bac- 
teria count. Regular clipping means more 
money for the dairy farmer. 
For fast, easy clipping to keep cows clean, 
the Sunbeam Stewart electric Clipmaster 
is ideal. Its convenient size, ease of han- 
dling, lasting durability and fine clip- 
ping performance make it the preferred 
clipper. 
PREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, “Method 
and Benefits of Clipping Dairy Cattle” 
and “Cow Clipping Demonstration.” 
Send for your free copies. 


Sunbeam 


(Formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.) 
5600 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 10, Chicago 50, il. 
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cost. This means that county agents 
must keep abreast of these develop- 
ments. 

Touching on the low-income farm 
group, Ferguson told county agents 
that many small farms had been by- 
passed by the onrush of science. 
These farms were too small to mech- 
anize and compete with agricultural 
industry today. It is part of the coun- 
ty agent’s responsibility to attempt 
to find a solution for such people. 

However, suggested Ferguson, the 
problem, while solved in part by agri- 


culture, may not be entirely the job | 


of agriculture. Other industry, too, 
may need to lend a hand. 

“What is the county agent role?” 
asked Administrator Ferguson. He 
defined it as one of educational lead- 
ership with the responsibility of help- 
ing farmers do things for themselves. 
“A leader is one who trains those 
who follow,” said Ferguson. 

Ferguson believes that extension 
can meet these important responsi- 
bilities, provided that county agents 
and extension workers do not lose 
sight of several principles. 


Keep Abreast of Times 


(1) County agents and all exten- 
sion workers must keep abreast of 
the latest applicable research. 

(2) All extension personnel must 
use a team approach, using all the 
sciences available in the county. 

(3) Extension people must tap the 
thinking and use the leadership from 
both the farm and the community. 

(4) County agents must never 
neglect a program for their profes- 
sional improvement. 

Thursday evening was the annual 
banquet, highlighted by a presenta- 
tion to Horace A. Abbott, county 
agent, Indianapolis, Ind. He received 
a Centennial Recognition Certificate 
from Michigan State University for 
his 37 years of outstanding service 
and for inaugurating the plan for 
Distinguished Service Awards for 
outstanding agricultural agents. 

The new officers of the Association, 
elected by delegates include: Fletcher 
Farrington, Dadeville, Ala., presi- 
dent; R. H. McDougall, Butler, Pa., 
vice-president; Carl Rose, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., secretary-treasurer; Vance 
Deaton, Enid, Okla., and Max Mac- 
Donald, Tallulah, La., directors, 
southern region; and Howard Camp- 
bell, Mineola, N.Y., director, north- 
east region. 

The 1956 convention will be held 
at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., 
October 21-25, 1956. 

Thus closed the 40th anniversary 
convention of the NACAA, one of 
the most successful, well-planned, 
and interesting one’s ever held.—End. 


Works best when you need it most 


Reports come in from all over the country: Corn yield increased 
up to 25% ...with Spergon. Soybean yield increased up to 53.5% 
---with Spergon. Sorghum stands increased up to 33%, with 
alfalfa yields up substantially in every area...all with Spergon. 

These are yield increases that really pay off at market time. 
Spergon will pay off for you by preventing seed decay, “damping 
off” and many other fungus diseases so rampant during cold, wet 
planting weather. 

Spergon lubricates your seed for less planter breakage and 
easier planting. It is relatively inexpensive and, in addition, is 
non-hazardous to humans and animals. 


Order Spergon® from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut US 
ucers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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Vo-Ag Field Trips 


. Instead of taking the class to the field . . . 


Bring the Field to the Class 


* By Hugh Kintzley 
Vo-Ag Instructor 
Centralia, Wash. 


IN THE CLASSROOM... 

Facsimiles of young fruit trees are 
brought to the class where students clip 
clothespins on branches to indicate where 


cuts should be made. 


@ HAVE YOU EVER thought of 
staging some of your field trips in 
the classroom? 

In developing your series of lab and 
field exercises for vo-ag students, you 
might give some thought to the ad- 
visability of bringing many of these 
jobs to the classroom. In many in- 
stances, this is better than taking the 
boys to the job. 

There are several good reasons for 
this: 

(1) Few would dispute my conten- 
tion that it is easier to bring four hens 
to the lab than it is to bring 20 boys 
to the farm. 

(2) It is often next to impossible to 
set up a teaching situation under the 
conditions that one is faced with on 
arriving at .the farm. 


Time Is Controlled 


(3) Timing can be more advan- 
tageously controlled at school. You 
may plan for 15 minutes for class ex- 
planation and instruction prior to 
starting the job; actually, you may 
find you need 30 minutes, or perhaps 
only 10. 

This time element can be adjusted 
quickly and easily at school, whereas 
out on the farm you might be greatly 
inconveniencing the farmer. Or you 
may be forced to bring a bus load of 
students back five minutes late for 
their next class. 

(4) Doing the work at school also 
has the advantage of eliminating the 
travel hazard involved every time we 
transport students. This would also 
cut down on the mental fatigue of the 
instructor. 

(5) A group of boys, no matter how 
well instructed and supervised, are 
sometimes poor public relations peo- 
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ple when away from school on a field 
trip. 

(6) There is an increasing number 
of schools that are providing the agri- 
culture department with a truck. The 
agricultural instructor can sometimes 
bring the animals, birds, or equip- 
ment on the same trip that he would 
ordinarily make to arrange for the 
field trip. An older agricultural stu- 
dent or students may be assigned 
from activity period, study hall, or 
agriculture class to transport the 
animals, birds, or equipment needed 
at the school laboratory. 

(7) Inclement weather can be more 
easily coped with at school than on 
the farm. 

(8) Better use can be made of time 
allocated to the teaching of agricul- 
ture. Likely, little learning is going 
on while one-third to one-half of the 
agriculture period is being used up 
transporting students to and from the 
farm. 


Here Are Objections 


There are some objections that 
might be considered in bringing the 
field trips to the school. For instance, 
farmers may object to taking animals 
off the place and then bringing them 
back for fear of diseases. It should 
be pointed out, however, that there is 
probably just as great disease danger 
in having 20 boys from 20 different 


farms tramping around the livestock. 
Also, there is an element of danger 
to the stock in transporting them. 
One should have good facilities for 
loading and unloading, and proper 
and adequate facilities at school. 


Don’t Abandon All Trips 


In making these suggestions it is 
not intended to convey the idea that 
all class field trips should be aban- 
doned and brought to the department; 
on the contrary, there are many jobs 
that can, and for practical reasons, 
must continue to be performed on the 
farm. Every agricultural instructor 
should examine his own situation 
carefully and consider the advantages 
of bringing the job to the boys. 

In many instances if this phase of 
our teaching is shifted back to the 
school, the school plant will need a far 
greater range of facilities and some 
new equipment not now associated 
with the teaching of agriculture. This 
will certainly be a way of broadening 
our program and perhaps be helpful, 
in some instances, to justify the space 
we now occupy. 

We are all aware of the fact that 
modern agriculture is becoming more 
and more specialized, and the size of 
the operation and the amount of spe- 
cialized equipment has also greatly 
increased. The setting and the whole 


approach to farming has that “new 
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@ CUTS FEED COST per dozen eggs 
. | @ AVERAGES MORE EGGS per bird housed 
@ GIVES HIGHER laying house livability 


CUTS FEED COSTS PER DOZEN EGGS: 


é i. AN In 46 feed comparison tests (1954-55) Hy-Line 934 averages 40 Ibs. 
aye aie less feed per case of eggs than Leghorns. Poultry raisers in 9 states 
obtained this result under practical conditions. In the 1953-34 
Florida National Laying Test, Hy-Line 934 commercials (onl 
ying y y 
. grade we produce and sell) ate 27 lbs. less feed per case of eggs 
: ae than the contest-quality Leghorns. At 4c a lb. for feed this saving 
——-. would amount to $1.08 per case of eggs. Just multiply this extra 
pg; : $1.08 per case by the total cases of eggs produced by a 1000-bird 
high i flock in a year. Then figure the extra profits from Hy-Lines! 
NEW AVERAGES MORE EGGS PER BIRD H 
EDUCATIONAL FILM 
AVAILABLE— Hy-Line 934 layers average more eggs per bird per year than the 
Available about October better strains of Leghorns. They do this under practical conditions 
y P 
15: “Egg Layers — from .+.on the floor... in laying cages. In 1953-54 Florida National 
4 Jungle Fowl to Hy-Line." Laying Test, these white egg layers averaged 270 eggs per bird. 
‘ - 16 mm. sound-color pic- That was 37 eggs more than the contest-quality Leghorns averaged. 
Z ture. Will run 28 minutes. 
Marlin Perkins, Director wa 
; of Chicago's Lincoln Park GIVES HIGHER LAYING HOUSE LIVABILITY: 
4 Zoo, narrates the intro- 
duction. In 86 comparison tests in 1954-55, Hy-Line 934 layers averaged 
P y 
much less depletion (mortality and culling) than Leghorns. In 6 


months of lay, Hy-Line 934 layers averaged 1% less laying house 


bh dine loss per month. Poultry raisers in 12 states obtained these results 
under practical conditions. 


HY- ‘LINE CHICK 


_ LOOK FOR THE Hay Line TRADE-MARK 
Stent authorized Hy-Line Chick distributor 
splays the registered Hy-Line trade-mark at 


fe place of business and on his chick boxes. bas 
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look” and our field trips must have 
that “new approach” if they are to 
have a vital place in the education of 
our farm youth today. 


Farm Conditions Change 

To illustrate this point: 

Twenty-five years ago, we took 20 
boys out to cull 200 laying hens. That 
meant that each boy could cull 10 
birds. The birds might be laying as 
much as 60 percent. 

Let us suppose that handling the 
birds cut the farmers production by 
20 percent the following day. That 
would amount to two dozen eggs for 
which he was getting 20 cents per 
dozen. Our visit might cost the 
farmer 40 cents and we likely did him 
some good. Perhaps we eliminated 
10 percent of his poorer birds, which 
would increase his percent of lay, and 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILM cut down on his overhead. 
Today we take 20 boys into a com- 
mercial flock of 1500 birds that are 
NOW AVAILABLE a laying 75 percent. By handling the 


birds we cut their production by 18 

: dozen eggs which are valued at 50 

Are some of : * cents per dozen. That is over nine 
€ e of the boys and girls of your community ee 

considering Veterinary Medicine as a life work? If the farmer has done a good job 

of systematically culling as he went 


P along, we didn’t find many culls, the 
A useful vocational guidance film—“Valiant Years, hawe: haven't learned much, and we 


. . : : had time to do only a third of the 
is available to you. It is a 30 minute, sound film de- Tak Se we leh © ob lees than half 
icting 50 years of service by a typical country vet- done. 

by : If we think about this homely com- 
erinarian. It is thoroughly professional in presen- parison, we see that a field trip that 
‘ P . was excellent 20 years ago just doesn’t 
tation, and should make a fine impression on your fill the bill today. In the case of the 
field trip just described, the labora- 

— tory at school might be a good and 
reasonable substitute for the trip to 
This film is available without the poultry farm. It may occasionally 


charge by writing 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 140 East Ontario Street 
New York 20, New York Chicago 11, Illinois 


CASTRATION 
SAFE ... SURE... EASY 


BURDIZZO WAN TED= 


BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 


This is the picture of the bronze plaque 
One Man given by the Michigan State University 
back 


Corn Foundation, and recognizing the 
who is dissatisfied with his present job, |} Funk Bros. Seed Company for 50 years 
and who Be of research work on corn improvement. 
manager of an agricultural publication. 

Box A The Corn Foundation was organized sev- 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- eral years ago to create a library on the 
lees conteater made by La “Burdizzo” Better Farming Methods || history of corn and establish a museum of 

urin, 
BE SURE IT'S haben Mount Morris, Ill. corn cuiture. The plaque, set on a huge 
BURDIZZO red granite boulder, is located at “Re- 
Witt 38 WORD search Acres,” Funks research farm. 
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How one man can operate a combine... 
and drive a “Cat” by remote controls 


“Ding the harvest season, we 
always had to hire extra help 

and sometimes the ‘cat’ drivers 
were inexperienced and drove 
too fast or too slow for the proper 
operation of our combines,” says 
Lou Sheffels, 4,400-acre wheat 
farmer of Wilbur, Washington. 
“After experimenting ten 
years with several driverless de- 


for the operation of the combine. 
The operator is happy to have 
full control of both outfits. The 
controls are sO easy to operate 
you might say they are finger 
tip. These controls have elimi- 
nated the ‘cat’ driver, and each 
operator is doing a better job 
than was done by two men before. 

“Theeontrols were built in our 


vices, my son and I worked out own shop at a material cost of 

a system of cable controls two less than $75.” 

years ago. It gives complete con- It is significant that outstand- 

trol of the ‘cat’—clutch, throttle, ing farmers, like Mr. $heffels, 

steering, brakes, gear shift and find that # pays to farm with 

reverse without a driver being Texaco products. 

in the seat. He is in the combine. 
“There are six control levers 

to handle the ‘cat’ and six more 


Driverless tractor in 
operation: With 4,400 
acres of wheat to 
harvest, Mr. Sheffels 
can’t take chances. His 
equipment has to be 
right. And his lubricants 
must seal out grit and 
dirt, stick to the job 

in the field and not 

melt down, drip out, or 
dry out and cake up. 
That is why he uses 3 


* In Town or on the Highway — 


there is a nearby Texaco Dealer. He has 

ai new top octane Sky Chief gasoline, super- 
Lou Sheffels (left) chats with Texaco aaiet with Petrox, to give maximum 
Consignee J. G. Stephenson of Wil- power and reduce engine wear 
bur, Washington, who has just deliv- . famous Fire Chief, at reg- 
ered Texaco Diesel Chief, the superior ular gasoline prices, both 100 
fuel for diesel motors, and a supply per cent Climate - Controlled 
of Fire Chief, the gasoline with extra Advanced Custom-Made 
“Fire-Power” for low-cost operation Havoline Motor Oil and 
in gasoline engines. Marfak lubricant. 


Arnold Danzer (left) has developed a number 
of “labor savers” including a novel dump 
wagon for his farm near Carroll, lowa. 
Mr. Danzer finds it pays to use the best 
motor oil money can buy — Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline. It out-performs 
them all. Popular Texaco Distributor Sam 
Hyland provides neighborly service. 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 
«UT. PAYS TO USE 


DIVISION OFFICES; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo., Houston 2, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y; Norfolk 10, Va.; Seattle 1, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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Another important Contribution 
To The Poultry industry From 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


removes 
large 
roundworms 
conveniently 


safely 
effectively 


winking 


POULTRY WORMER 


For more than five years, DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES has been conducting tests 
to find an effective, practical drinking water 
wormer for the poultry industry. W AZINE 
meets all the exacting standards set by Dr. 
Salsbury'’s poultry scientists. WAZINE isnot 
only convenient, it eliminates over 95% of 
the large roundworms. 

Non-toxic W AZINE liquid is safe. Recom- 
mended for all chickens over four weeks old. 
Won't retard growth or knock egg produc- 
tion. Easy to use in any type of water or water 
fount. Economical—2 ounces of WAZINE 
treats 100 birds at less than a penny per bird, 


Write for descriptive literature. 


“But, Honey! Didn’t you milk them last 
night?” 


happen that the actual field trip can- 
not be taken and the lab work will 
have to suffice. 


“Fruit Tree Pruning’—almost 
everyone would agree that this is 
definitely a job to be done out on the 
farm, yet a large part of the skill and 
knowledge for doing this job well can 
be accomplished in the lab at school. 
Here is how: 


Pruning Fruit Trees 
(in the lab) 


Objective 

To develop skill in properly training 
and shaping the tree in order to get a 
continuous high yield of quality fruit. 


Procedure 


1. Gather some deciduous young trees, 
such as alder, willow, River Cottonwood, 


Buckthorn, or any other facsimile of a 
fruit tree. Send a couple of older boys out 
Helps Poultry Raisers Reduce Losses Even More | with the truck to get 10 or 20 such trees 


Wormal effectively removes THREE types of worms; from the woods or along the creek. Have 
Con- 


DR. SALSBURY'S 


GRANULES OR TABLETS 


It’s never safe to put all your 


T orms, Cecal Worms, lorge & . i i i 
Gra Mock feed — from a single whip to eight feet 
Wermal—the of 2. Have the freshmen mount up a few 
DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa of them in shop like you would Christmas 

trees. 

3. Introduce the job to the class, a group 

that has not yet seen the trees. 
A complete line of poultry medicines Dr f ‘ 4. Have a mounted tree (about four feet 
oe ary high) brought into the center of a circle 
i SALSBURYS of boys. Call on one of the boys to come 
up and prune the tree. 
5. Don’t give him a pruning shear, give 
o him a bag of clothespins. Tell him to clip on 
a pin each place he would make a cut. 
BOSTROM IMPROVED 6. Next, have another boy come up and 
RAISE DUAL PURPOSE te make changes or additions. : 
: = LEVEL 7. At this point, you may be satisfied, 
MILKING SHORTHORNS —- — or you may want to use this as an example 
: a ___| of what not to do. You may let someone 
—most de endable prune it as it is marked. You may wish 
BREED of CATTLE! and make explanations 
apm! a ; 8. Bring in another tree, of a different age 
TILILILILI ‘ and shape, and let someone else try. 

9. This type of practice in the lab may 
save many a “mis-clip” when you get out 
in the orchard. It may also save the in- 

— = aN structor some embarrassment. 
DUAL PO FIRST, you Equipment 
4% wilk and PLENTY of it. (A Milking Shorthorn ho be where. ond 


butterfat record in world, also highest records on 

twice~a-day milking!) SECOND, they have greatest sal- can operate a BOSTROM Level trees, mounted. ; 

STILL hate TW the simple direction booklet incl 2. Two dozen clothes pins. 
—you have 50% with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 3. Hand pruning shears. 


. : models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
ther, Milking Shorthorns convert home-grown vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold Pruning Fruit Trees 
on the i tistacti 
(in the field) 


feeds and roughage into meat, milk and but- 
terfat most Get ‘the facts. Write for FREE back. WRITE money 
and name of our distributor near you. 


facts or wr Shorthorn Journal, published 
mon 9 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co, Objective 
ATLANTA, GA.| To develop skill in properly training 


ithiy, 6 1.00; . $2.00; 3 yrs. $5.00. 
Subseribe Now! AMERICAN MILKING 
SOCIETY. 313-BF-5 S. Glenstone, Springfleld, Mo. 
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and shapi the tree in order to get a 
yield of quality fruit. 


Procedure 


1. Divide the boys into groups of two 
or three. 

2. Give one boy in each group a piece 
of soft colored chalk. (Chalk is now sub- 
stituted for clothes pins.) ; 

3. Boys draw a ring around each limb 
the group agrees should be cut. 

4. Assign each up to a separate tree; 
allow about 10 minutes for marking each 
tree. 


5. Call the whole group together; go 
over each tree, discussing the 1arks and 
making changes where necessary (use dif- 
ferent colored chalk than any issued to 
the boys). 

6. Tell the boys to divide up again in 
their assigned groups and take their tools 
and pony and prune as marked. 

7. over the trees again with the group 
after the trees are finished. (Compliment, 
criticize, make suggestions for improving 
skill in making cuts or in better selecting 
wood that is to remain on the tree). 


Equipment 

Pole pruners, colored chalk, hand 
pruners, pruning saws, hand loppers, and 
pole saw. 

These two examples were more or 
less chosen at random from a long list 
of field experiences that the author 
thinks can be brought back to school 
and, in many instances, be taught 
more effectively there. 

At least a large portion of the jobs 
can be adequately taught at school, 
and the time spent in travel and on 
the farms can be reduced substantially 
to the advantage of all concerned.— 
End 


* 


State FFA Members 
Push Grain Cleanup 


North Dakota FFA members, con- 
vinced that grain used for food pur- 
poses must be clean grain, entered 
into an action program last year that 
got results, according to Ernest L. 
DeAlton, state FFA adviser. The 
program is being continued this year. 

More than 900 Future Farmers in 
35 chapters checked grain, granaries 
and premises for 30 different items in 
their effort to prevent grain from be- 
ing contaminated by rodents, birds, 
insects, moisture or improper handl- 
ing. Thirteen hundred granaries with 
a capacity of almost three million 
bushels were surveyed by FFA mem- 
bers, after which they set out to 
remedy conditions which needed cor- 
rection. 

Future Farmers were spurred in 
their work by a contribution of $1,000 
from F. H. Peavey and Company 
which provided for cash awards for 
chapters carrying out the best pro- 
gram and made possible an award 
trip to Minneapolis, with all expenses 
paid, for members selected as having 
done the most effective work. 

The Dow Chemical Company pro- 
vided an all-expense trip to its plant 
in Midland, Mich., for the adviser of 
the chapter doing the top job. 


617-629 Grant Bullding, Atlanta, Georgia 


: AND HIGHER YIELD! 
. Mineral deficiencies prevent optimum yield 
: of vitamin-rich crops. Correct these deficien- 
: cies through the use ofone of TC’s nutritional 
: products for a higher crop yield and higher 
: per acre income. 
NU-MANESE COP-O-ZINK 
(Manganous Oxide) 2 (Nutritional Copper-Zinc) 
For use in mixed fertilizer, soil ap- : Contains 48% Copper and 4% 
plication, or for direct spraying or : Zinc. For correcting Copper and 
dusting. : Zine deficiencies and stimulating 
plant growth. 
@ NU-™ 
(Nutritional Manganese) -@ NU-Z 
For Manganese deficiencies . . . - (Nutritional Zinc) 
Used as a nutritional material in - For zinc deficiencies. Use as a spray 
spray or dust form. . or dust. Contains 53% metallic 
zinc. 
@ NU-IRON : 
(Nutritional Iron) :@ ES-MIN-EL 
Especially effective for correction : The essential mineral elements. 
of chlorosis resulting from deficien- : Es-Min-El contains Manganese, 
cies by spray or dust application to : Copper, Iron, Zinc, Boron and 
the plant. Magnesium . . . all essential to 
: healthy, productive soil. Fruits and 
Tri-Basic ° vegetables rich in vitamins cannot 
® COPPER + grow in soil poor in minerals. For 
SULFATE ° soil application. 
A chemically stable copper fungi- - 
cide containing not less than 53% : DUST MIXTURES 
metallic copper. For spraying or - — Tennessee’s Nu-Z, Nu-Iron, Nu-M, 
dusting truck and citrus crops. Con- : and Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate are 
trols persistent fungus diseases. . especially suited for use in pre- 
: paring nutritional sprays and dust 
mixtures. 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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Show the Film 
“RESEARCH ACRES” 


THIS new half-hour sound color film (with magnificent micro- 
photography and time-lapse scenes) shows how plant breeders 
continue to produce better and better hybrids with stronger 
standability and improved resistance to drouth, disease and 
insect damage; hybrids with higher oil content; "cyto" hybrids 
with stepped-up yieldability. 


OTHER FILMS ALSO AVAILABLE 
@ The Great Story of Corn (30 min.) 
@ New Things in Corn Farming (26 min.) 


WRITE FARM FILM FOUNDATION 
1733 EYE STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
And Associate Producers of Funk’s G-Hybrids 


Raising Broilers? 


NEW BOOK—Successful Broiler Growing—shows 

how to make money growing chickens for meat! 
By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, former Associate Professor of Poultry Husbandry, University 
of Georgia, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Director of Agricultural Extension, University 
of Maryland. 

Would you like information about laying out a broiler plant? Choosi 
the right breed of chickens? Feeding directions, tested methods o 
disease control, most profitable marketing methods? This new book has 
the answers to these and hundreds of other questions which broiler 
growers ask. Send for your copy. . 

Order Now - - - $3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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——I DEAS that WORK— 
Use Galvanized Straps 


When building grain tight beds 
for trucks use gal- 
vanized metal straps that come 
around galvanized roofing. These 
straps can be saved from a reof- 
ing job or obtained from the local 
dealer who breaks bundles. 

These straps can be used on 
either one inch or 2 inch thick 
flooring. The procedure is as fol- 
lows. Run boards over table saw 
on edge cutting one saw kerf in 
the middle on each edge, with the 
exception of boards used en the 
edge. This kerf should be three- 
eighths of an inch deep where one 
inch straps are used. 

We find the savings in material 
to be about one board on a bed 
that is six feet wide or more.— 
Byron Beckner, vo-ag instructor, 
Pilot Grove, Mo. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching a that you have 
used succe lily in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


* 


Milk Fever in Cows 


Workers at the Ohio Experiment 
Station have developed a relatively 
simple and safe method of preventing 
milk fever in dairy cows. 

Milk fever is a temporary upset of 
the calcium metabolism in cows and 
occurs at or soon after calving period. 
Their treatment consists of feeding 
massive doses of vitamin D—up to 30 
million units a day—for five to seven 
days before the calf is born. This 
high dosage should not be fed for 
more than seven days. 


* 


Wyoming Director Resigns 

W. T. Kirk, assistant extension di- 
rector and 22-year veteran of the 
Wyoming Agricultural Extension 
Service, has resigned his position. 
He will become secretary-general 
manager of the Wyoming Cooperative 
Wool Marketing Association. 

Kirk was a former agricultural ex- 
tension agent, state county agent 
leader, and has served as assistant 
extension director since 1946. 
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AG CHEMICALS 
72—Shed Cotton Leaves 


One of the two booklets available from 
the American Cyanamid Company deals 
with the defoliation of cotton. You may 
find this of interest in regions where cot- 
ton is a major crop. An excellent infor- 
mative pamphlet. 

A—Straw and Stubble Make Humus 
B—Defoliate Cotton with Cyanamid 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 72A, 72B 


73—Premergence Sprays 


It may be past season in some areas, 
but now is the time to begin accumulat- 
ing material for future use. These two 
booklets from the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany on premergence sprays will be of 
interest and help. This is a practice that 
is gaining rapidly in acceptance. 

A—Premerge on Beans 

B—Premerge on Potatoes 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 73A, 73B 


74—Retard Plant Growth 


You can use MH-40 (maleic hydrazide) 
on onions and potatoes, and booklets 
from the U. S. Rubber Company will tell 
you how. This chemical is gaining in 
use, not only on crops, but on grasses and 
other plants. Send for your two booklets 
today. 

A—MH-40 for Onions 

B—MH-40 for Potatoes 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 74A, 74B 


75—The Product Captan 


This is a chemical product put out by 
Stauffer Chemical Company that you will 
want to know more about. It is useful 
for fruit and for other general crop use. 
A copy of the booklet “Captan—General 
Purpose” is available for your files. You 
need only circle the appropriate number 
today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 75 


ALL THESE BOOKLETS ARE NEW! 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 


76—Rohm & Haas Products 


The Rohm & Haas Company has sev- 
eral booklets that explain various prod- 
ucts and their use in agriculture. Each 
of these is attractively done and contains 
much valuable information. You will 
find the booklets helpful and informa- 
tive. 

A—Dithane for Apples 

B—Dithane Fungicide for Crops. 

C—Dithane for Potato Blight 

D—Control Powdery Mildew & Mites 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 76A, 76B, 76C, 76D 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


77—A Research Report 


The American Scientific Laboratories 
has an instructive booklet entitled “The 
Research Report” that gives valuable re- 
search findings on various animal and 
poultry health products that they manu- 
facture. You will find much valuable 
information contained in this booklet and 
it is written for the laymen. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 77 


78—Livestock Guide 


An excellent four-color booklet, well 
illustrated and containing a wealth of 
information is available to you from the 
Dr. Hess Company. It is entitled “Live- 
stock Farming Guide” and can be used 
by both young and adult farmers. Your 
copy awaits you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 78 


FARM BUILDINGS 
79—Roofing Instructions 


Here is an excellent booklet that you 
will find of use, particularly in shop 
work, on “Metal Roofing Demonstra- 
tions.” It may be that many of your 
farmers will be interested in this prac- 
tical bulletin and will find it of help in 
their work. Send for a copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 79 


80—Steel Dairy Buildings 

Here is one of the most informative 
and helpful booklets we have been privi- 
leged to. review for some time. It is en- 
titled “Butler Buildings for the Dairy 
Farmer” and is available to you from the 
Butler Manufacturing Company. It con- 
tains numerous floor plans, buildings, 
charts, and other information that will be 
of value to anyone interested in dairy 
production. Be certain to include a 
copy of this booklet in your postcard 
order today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 80 


81—Buildings from Masonite 


Two booklets are available to you from 
the Masonite Corporation. Each of them 
contains a drawing that can be followed 
to build the structure. Very helpful 
booklets for busy people, and the kind 
you will find of help and use. 

A—Bulk Feed Storage Bin 

B—Pole-Type Poultry House 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 81A, 81B 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
82-—-A Double-Decker 


Servis Equipment Company has a 
“Double-Deck” soil builder that will 
place fertilizer up to six inches deep in 
a prepared seedbed and sow cover crops 
at the desired depth at the same time. 
It also is useful in side-dressing corn, 
cotton, or row crops. Why not send for 
this informative pamphlet and learn 
more about this piece of machinery? 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 82 


Booklets reviewed on these three pages are LISTED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
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in this section : 

FREE! : 


How to Order 
Booklets 
1. Clip out the postal service 
card. 


2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space pro- 
vided. 

3. Circle on the postal card 
the numbers of the booklets you 
want to receive. 

4. Mail the card! It is self 
addressed and NO POSTAGE 
IS NECESSARY. 


83—Electricity on Wheels 


This is the title of a new publication 
available from the General Electric Com- 
pany. It describes G-E’s new mobile- 
power generator for tractors, outlines 
operation, and lists its range of uses. This 
is something new in the agricultural field 
that you will want more information on. 
Send for your copy of this booklet today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 83 


84—Crop Dehydration 


Here is a new six-page bulletin from 
the Heil Company on crop drying. In 
three colors, this informative booklet 
thoroughly explains the principle of 
scientific crop dehydration. This par- 
ticular unit is designed especially for 
farms and ranches. Send for a copy of 
this material today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 84 


85—Power Choring 


For some time the James Mfg. Co. has 
been interested in saving time and labor 
on farms. To illustrate and describe 
their numerous labor saving devices, 
here are booklets that will prove the 
value and savings in automatic equip- 
ment. Brand new books, ones you will 
want for your files. 

A—Power Choring Poultry House 

B—Power Choring Cattle Feeder 

C—Cow-Matic Feeding System 

D—Shuttle Stroke Barn Cleaner 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 85A, 85B, 85C, 85D 


86—On-the-Farm Drying 


Martin Steel Products Corporation has 
prepared an interesting and helpful 
booklet entitled “Crop Drying, Easy as 
ABC.” The booklet contains diagrams, 
pictures, and charts that fully explain 
the advantages of crop drying. This is 
an excellent booklet for a permanent 
reference file of material on this subject. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 86 


87—Bulk Handling Milk 


U. S. Steel Corporation would like to 
sead you information on the use of stain- 
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less steel in the bulk handling of milk. 
This is a growing farm practice, and the 
more information you have on the sub- 
ject, the better you will be able to answer 
questions concerning it. A copy of this 
material is yours for the asking. 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 87 


FARM MACHINERY 
88—The Adaptability of Cats 


Not the cats that howl, but Caterpillar 
tractors. Here are several booklets from 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company that 
will explain the versatility of these 
mammoth machines. Certainly you will 
be amazed at how adaptable they are to 
various farming enterprises. 

A—Cotton Belt Farming 

B—Savings in Citrus 

C—Orchard and Vineyard Tractors 

D—Sugar Beet Farming 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 88A, 88B, 88C, 88D 


89—LP-Gas Tractor 


John Deere Company has a new book- 
let out on their line of LP-Gas tractors. 
If farmers in your area use this fuel, you 
will find this booklet will interest them 
and enable you to help them in questions 
they have concerning this type of tractor 
power. A copy of the booklet is yours 
for the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 89 


90—Helpful Wall Charts 


The International Harvester Company 
has several wall charts that you may find 
of interest and help, particularly in 
teaching farm shop students. Each of 
these is available for your use and you 
will find them acceptable and helpful. 

A—Four-Stroke Engine Cycle 

B—Farmall Cub Sectional View Chart 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 90A, 90B 


FERTILIZER 
91—Fertilizer for Rice 


“Vitrea, Tailor Made for Rice” is the 
title of a very colorful pamphlet avail- 
able from the Grand River Chemical Di- 
vision of Deere & Company. It gives 
fertilization practices for rice and tells 
how their product fits into good farm 
management. You may wish to have a 
copy for reference purposes. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 914A, 91B 


NEW 


Never the same— 


92—Self-Propelled Combine 


The above picture shows the new 
self-propelled combine manufactured 
by the Cockshutt Farm Equipment 
Company. Information on this and 
other machines of their manufacture 
are available to ag leaders by merely 
circling the appropriate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 92 


93—A New Ditcher 


Here is a square-nose, hydrau- 
lically-controlled soil ditcher manu- 
factured by the Soil Mover Company. 
This is built in various widths and 
cuts a U or flat-bottom ditch, 24 to 
36 inches deep. Complete informa- 
tion is available to you for the ask- 
ing. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 93 


94—Plastic Ditch 


This is a new sun-proof, farm- 
tested, portable plastic irrigation 
ditch made by Carlon Products Cor- 
poration. It is guaranteed for three 
years against sun damage and can 
cut irrigation costs. You may wish 
to have further information on this 
piece of equipment to pass along to 
your farm people. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 94 
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Booklets and Products 5 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


95—The Squar-Evel 


Here is a brand new hand tool, of 
interest to the home handyman, and 
is a combination square and level. 
It has many uses, and the ladyfolks 
of the home may find it of value, too. 
A product of Macklanburg-Duncan 
Company, and more information can 
be yours by circling the appropriate 
number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 95 


SQUAR EVEL 


96—Perk ’n Serve 


Yes sir! When it comes to making 
coffee, perk it and serve it in the 
same container. That’s what this 
newest gadget from Douglas & Com- 
pany, Inc., will do. Since nearly 
everyone drinks coffee, this may be 
a handy gadget for your back table 
to provide you with coffee in a hurry 
when you need a good stimulant. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 96 


97—Vaccinating Chart 


A complete guide to animal health 
has been prepared by Anchor Serum 
Company. This guide chart clearly 


describes and demonstrates the most 
commonly used methods of disease 
control. It can be hung on the bulle- 
tin board for easy reference, and 
used in teaching young and adult 
farmers. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 97 


98—Micro-Projector 


The latest piece of equipment of 
the Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion is their new micro-projector. It 
is designed to enlarge microscopic 
specimens to large image size. En- 
tire groups can now view the same 
microscopic specimen at the same 
time. We are sure you will find this 
of interest and possible use in your 
classroom and office work. Certainly 
you will want complete information 
on it from the company. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 98 


99—Portable Power 


Here is an electric portable power 
pump designed for use on skid tanks 
or with underground installations. 
It is made by the Tokheim Corpora- 
tion. It delivers approximately 10 
gallons per minute on an eight-foot 
vertical lift. It is self-priming, ro- 
tary gear type, and complete infor- 
mation is available by merely cir- 
cling the appropriate number. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 99 


100—New Farm Unloader 


This is the new steel 135-bushel 
side-delivery forage and grain un- 
loader and green bunk feeder made 
by Helix Corporation. It handles any 
kind of material, dry or green. A 
very versatile piece of equipment, 
and one that you will want full in- 
formation on so that you might pass 
it along to your farm people. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 100 


POULTRY 


101—Nichols Catalog 


If you would like the latest poultry 
catalog of Nichols Poultry Farm, you 
may have a copy. All that is required 
is for you to indicate the correct number 
on the postal card and send it along to 
us today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 101 


102—Kill the Lice! 


Not only them, but other external 
parasites that may bother livestock and 
poultry. A folder on external parasite 
control is yours for the asking, available 
from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. Would 
you like a copy? Then circle the cor- 
rect number on the postal card today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 102 


TEACHING AIDS 
103—All About Twine 


“Facts You Should Know About Cord- 
age on Your Farm” is a booklet that 
gives you valuable information on how 
to choose and work with proper ropes 
and twines. You'll find this an excellent 
pocket sized booklet, well-illustrated 
and containing much information. A 
copy awaits you from the Cordage In- 
stitute. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 103 


104—Keep Good Accounts 


You know that farmers need good ac- 
counting. Well, the Keystone Steel and 
Wire Company has prepared a “Farm 
Accounting Record” that is packed full 
of ideas on farm accounting and contains 
numerous pages for keeping records on 
all areas of the farm business. You may 
find it of help in teaching as well as pass- 
ing along to your farm people. Certainly 
you will not want to miss receiving a 
copy of this booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 104 
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(Above! Portable Hale FZ, 
fine for pastures up to 10 acres. 


For Pasture, Orchard or 
Crop Irrigation 


Lnsist on 
Irrigation 


umping 
UNITS 


The complete line of Hale Irrigation Pump- 
ing Units provides the right Volumes and 
Pressure and stands up under hard use. 
Write for full information. State No. of 
Acres and Source of Water Available. 


trrigation Division 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO 


CONSHOHOCKEN, P4 


A demonstration will convince you and your 
farmers that here is the most practical and 
effective leveler. Works in conditions that stop 
others. Feats all four shaving off unprofitable 
high spots, filling im low areas—preparing 
fields for irrigation or leveling non-irrigated 
land. Co erves moisture, avoids costly pot- 
holes, insures uniform planting depth, lowers 
irrigation costs, increases crop yields up to 
25%! Extra-rigid frame. Hydraulically oper- 
ated blade. Extra short turns. Depth gauge. 
Built by manufacturer of SOIL MOVER, fa- 
mous wheeled hydraulic scraper. 
Send for Free Folder. 


THE SOIL MOVER CO. 


Dept. FM-10 Columbus, Nebr. 
Largest Mfgr, of Agr. Soll Moving Equipment 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY 


Long established Chicago agri- 
cultural agency seeks two young 
men with sound farm background 
or knowledge for creative work 
on national accounts. Writing or 
editorial experience desirable. 
Outstanding set-up and future. 
Write in confidence to: Box 100 
— Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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Ed Bass, center, vice president, American Vocational Association, and also state super- 
visor of vo-ag in Virginia, met with the Executive Committee. He is flanked by Presi- 
dent “Pete” Peterson, and Secretary Lionel Cross. 


These are the present Executive Committee members of the NVATA, who met recently 
in an executive session at St. Charles, Ill. Standing I-r: Bob Wall, past president,, 
Virginia; Bob Howey, Illinois; Luther Hardin, Arkansas; Bob Bishopp, Wyoming; 
Joe Cuffman, Texas; Jim Wall, Nebraska; and Abe Throckmorton, West Virginia, all! 
regional vice presidents. Seated: Lionel Cross, executive secretary, California; S. F.. 
Peterson, president, North Carolina; and Neldon Taylor, treasurer, California. 


John Weiss, right, met with the Commit- 
tee to discuss plans for a meeting of 

©, NVATA members and student teachers at 
sa ' the coming FFA convention in Kansas 

Bob Howey, NVATA vice president and City, Mo. He is shown talking with Treas- 
vo-ag teacher at Sycamore, Ill, “shows urer Neldon Taylor. Weiss is a professor 
off” his recently acquired truck for use by in agricultural education, University of 
the vo-ag department. Bob Wall, past [Illinois, Urbana, and chairman of the 
president, is learning the arrangements group of student teachers who meet an- 


for such a deal. nually during the FFA convention. 
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Irrigation Data Book 


Here is one of the most com- 
prehensive reference books on ir- 
rigation that we have seen. The 
little booklet, pocket size, is full 
of tables, information, layout pat- 
terns, and just about everything 
you would want to know about 
sprinkler irrigation. The booklet 
is available to ag leaders from 


Rainway Irrigation Company, 
2402 E. Trent Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. 


However, the company requests 
that each ag leader who would 
like a booklet specify his profes- 
sion. The booklet is not designed 
for general farm use, but for lead- 
ers who work with farmers. 


* 


Zine Gives Protection 


Zinc or galvanized surfaces of farm 
structures should be protected from 
rust. One way is to apply two coats 
of metallic zinc paint. 

Clean the surface with mineral 
spirits, turpentine, or about six 
months of weathering. Use a paint 
with 80 percent zinc dust, 20 percent 
zinc oxide in the pigment, mixed with 
90 percent linseed oil and 10 percent 
thinner and drier. 


* 


Cattle Eat Potato Pulp 


The Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports that dried potato pulp 
can be mixed into a dairy grain mix- 
ture up to 25 percent and be palatable 
as a feed for dairy cattle. 

It needs to be mixed with feeds high 
in fat, for the pulp is low in fat and 
deficient in vitamins. 


* 


“David! Gary! Judy! Come down off 
that corn stalk. Do you hear?” 


Why Railroads Support 
an Up-to-Date Transportation Policy 


Consider the extraordinary situation 
that the railroads of this country 
face today. 


Here is a fundamental industry, per- 
forming a service essential in peace 
and irreplaceable in war; which 
directly employs over one million 
people; which provides, maintains 
and improves, at its own expense, 
the roadways and other extensive 
facilities which it uses — and which 
pays taxes on those roadways and 
facilities. Here is an industry oper- 
ating with constantly increasing 
efficiency; which is conservatively 
financed, with a steadily decreasing 
total of fixed charges. 


Yet here is an industry which earns 
a return on investment of only about 
3% % —among the very lowest of all 
industries; an industry so restricted 
by the application of laws governing 
transportation that frequently it is 
not permitted to price its services on 
a competitive basis. 


How can such a situation have arisen 
in a nation devoted to the classic 
concepts of free enterprise and equal 
opportunity? 


An important part of the answer is 
clearly indicated by the recent report 
of the Presidential Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization 
created last year by President Eisen- 
hower. This Committee consisted of 
five members of the President’s Cab- 
inet and two other high government 
officials. It was charged with respon- 
sibility for making “a comprehensive 
review of over-all federal transpor- 
tation policies and problems.” 


The report of the Committee, re- 
leased by the White House in April, 
opens with this sentence: 


“Within the short span of one gen- 
eration, this country has witnessed 
a transportation revolution. 


“During this same period,” the re- 


port continues, “government has 
failed to keep pace with this change 


regulation has continued to be 
based on the historic assumption 
that transportation is monopolistic 
despite the . . . growth of pervasive 
competition. The dislocations which 
have emerged from this intensified 
competition, on the one hand, and 
the restraining effects of public reg- 
ulation on the other, have borne 
heavily on the common-carrier seg- 
ment of the transportation industry. 


“In many respects, government pol- 
icy at present prevents, or severely 
limits, the realization of the most 
economical use of our transporta- 
tion plant.” 


To the end that all forms of trans- 
portation should be developed to 
their greatest economic usefulness, 
the Cabinet Committee recom- 
mended, among other things, that: 


“Common carriers . . . be permitted 
greater freedom, short of discrimi- 
natory practices, to utilize their eco- 
nomic capabilities in the competi- 
tive pricing of their service . . .” 


* 


Legislation to give effect to Commit- 
tee recommendations has been intro- 
duced in Congress. 


Passage of this legislation would not 
give railroads any rights that other 
forms of transportation do not al- 
ready have or would not receive. 
The legislation recognizes that each 
of the competing forms of transpor- 
tation has advantages in handling 
different kinds of shipments, mov- 
ing between different points and 
over different distances. It proposes 
that each type of carrier be given 
the freest opportunity to do the 
job it can do best, at the lowest 
reasonable cost. 


That’s the way toward the best and 
most economical service, to the bene- 
fit of businessmen and taxpayers — 
and of the consuming public which, 
in the end, pays all transportation 


costs. 
For full information on this vital 


subject write for the booklet, “WHY 
NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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In humid areas . . . 


When Should Farmers Irrigate? 


Here is a guide for 


ag leaders to help 


answer farmer’s questions on the wise and 


profitable use of supplemental irrigation. 


By C. H. M. van Bavel and W. A. Raney 


Agricultural Research Service 
North Carolina State College 


@ WATER LIMITS CROP yields. 

Even in the so-called humid area 
of the United States, yield increases 
often result from supplemental irriga- 
tion. 

The cash value of these increases 
varies enormously and it is not always 
easy to decide whether one should 
irrigate. 

The increases in crop value per acre 
must be larger than the cost of irri- 
gation. Since irrigation itself is no 
cure-all for low productivity, any 
cheaper means left to increase profits 
should be employed before irrigation 
is used. Such means may include ade- 
quate fertilization, improvement of 
crop stands, drainage, or a better use 
of available land. 


When Is It Needed? 


Supplemental irrigation is needed 
only when the supply of water in the 


KNOW YOUR SOIL... 
Some will not take more water. 


Agricultural Research Service 
Mississippi State College 


rooting zone of the soil is not sufficient 
for a crop. Therefore, the natural wa- 
ter supply determines, to a large ex- 
tent, how profitable irrigation may 
be. The smaller the supply, the better 
the chances are for increasing yields 
with irrigation. 

The size of the natural water reser- 
voir is affected by the following fac- 
tors. 

The climate of the growing season 
is one factor that determines the water 
supply for crops. In humid areas the 
total annual rainfall exceeds the losses 
by evaporation and transpiration, but 
the distribution of the rain does not 
always coincide with the demand. 

During the growing season, the 
average rainfall in the humid section 
is barely equal to evaporation. Fur- 
ther, not all of this rain is available, 
because of runoff or deep seepage 
after heavy rains. 


Study Weather Records 


The evaluation of the role of climate 
in a locality is possible only through 
careful studies of long-time weather 
records. In such studies, amount and 
distribution of rains must be com- 
pared with evaporation losses from 
crops and soil. 

The soil moisture reservoir acts as 
a buffer to climate. Moisture is stored 
in the soil during periods when rain- 
fall is greater than evaporation and 
transpiration. It is released during 
periods without rain. 

Unfortunately, the soil moisture 
reservoir is limited in its capacity. 
When the supply of soil moisture is 
exhausted, a period of drought and 
damage to crops results. 


Soil Acts Like Sieve 


Soil lets water flow through, like a 
sieve, but it also retains some water, 
like a sponge. Just how much water is 
retained against the force of gravity 
depends on the degree of fineness and 
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the structure of the soil. 

If it is dense and hard, little water 
can be stored. If it is loose and full 
of small pores, a considerable amount 
of water can be stored. 

Not all of the water that soil holds 
is available to the plant. A certain 
amount is left in the soil when it is so 
dry that plants can no longer extract 
water from it. This amount varies; it 
is small for sandy soils and large for 
clay soils. In general, soils hold be- 
tween 0.75 inches and 2.00 inches of 
available water per foot of depth. 


Water Capacity Varies 


The amount of water that a soil 
stores depends on soil type and on 
previous management. It is very de- 
sirable to determine this amount by 
an actual laboratory test of the soil 
if one considers the feasibility of irri- 
gation. 

A similar and widely accepted pro- 
cedure is followed when a fertilizer 
recommendation is made on the basis 
of chemical soil tests. 

The nature of the crop also de- 
termines the size of the natural water 
supply. The amount of water that a 
crop can extract from the soil is di- 


COTTON IRRIGATION ... 
Serious consideration should be given. 


x 


rectly. proportional to the depth to 
which the roots exploit the soil. Some 
crops, like lettuce, are shallow rooted. 
Others, fruit trees for example, extend 
roots to several feet. 

Young plants have a smaller water 
supply to draw upon than older plants, 
for the same reason. 


Caleulate Chance of Drought 


By taking into account rainfall, 
evaporation, transpiration, and the 
amount of moisture the root zone can 
store, chances for drought can be 
calculated. 

For example, at Raleigh, N.C., a 
corn crop will suffer from drought in 
an average year on 23 days during 
June and July, if the root zone holds 
only an inch of water. If the soil makes 
two inches of water available, drought 
occurs on only 14 days during the 
same period. Similar calculations can 
be made for other areas. 

There are other factors to be con- 
sidered in evaluating the significance 
of the crop. During periods of fruit set 
and early growth of fruit, soil moisture 
is very critical. This is true of corn, 
small grain, and cotton. Further, dif- 
ferent crops are grown at different 
times of the year. 

Lack of soil moisture in September 
will not affect corn yield in most 
places, but it would severely interfere 
with the establishment of pastures. 
Alfalfa is grown throughout the sea- 
son, but tobacco only for two and a 
half months. 


It May Not Be Feasible 


’ Even when irrigation seems de- 
sirable because of an inadequate soil 
moisture situation, it may not be 
feasible. The soil must lend itself to 
irrigation. The value of the crop must 
be high enough to make irrigation 
worthwhile. There must be a depend- 


WHAT ABOUT GRAIN CROPS?... 
Corn, perhaps; small grains, no. 


able water supply available. 

Not all soils lend themselves to 
irrigation. Some soils have very low 
infiltration rates. Irrigation water 
would have to be applied so slowly to 
reduce runoff that the cost might be 
prohibitive. Soils with hardpans are 
difficult to irrigate. In such a case, the 
hardpan should be eradicated. 


Dispose of Excess Water 


Irrigation increases the danger of 
excessive moisture, therefore, extra 
care is needed to dispose of excess 
water without erosion: Where soils 
are erosive and sloping, rows should 
be laid out with a uniform fall, suf- 
ficient for drainage, but with a low 
degree of slope, to minimize erosion 
and to permit absorption of irrigation 
water. 

Land leveling is used extensively 


in the West to make soils suitable for 
irrigation. This practice should be 
used with much caution in the East 
because of shallow surface soils. 

The value of the crop to be irrigated 
will largely determine whether or not 
supplemental irrigation can be profit- 
able. The cost of irrigation is different 
for each crop, but $50 per acre per 
year is a conservative estimate. 


Irrigate These Crops 


The irrigation of tobacco seems a 
must. Peanuts, cotton, and potatoes 
deserve serious consideration. In case 
of pastures and corn, irrigation be- 
comes much more questionable. Irri- 
gation of small grains at present cost 
levels does not have a place in the 
humid East. 

The greatest problem in supple- 
mental irrigation is the location of a 
suitable water supply. On the whole, 
there should be enough water in the 


IN TOBACCO AREAS... 


Correct irrigation usually pays dividends. 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT ALFALFA 
AT THE FARMER’S LEVEL 


We asked the California farm advisors: “What do farmers need to know 
to make more money growing alfalfa?" 

“No theories, please,"’ we said. “No hard-to-read charts, graphs or 
diagrams. Just plain down-to-earth talk about hay. And money. And 
how one leads to the other.” 

Here are the answers in an attractive, easy to read, 32 page booklet. 
We cordially invite you to be the first to read it. Then if you approve 
and would like extra copies to pass around, we'll be glad to supply 
them. No charge, of course. 


®@ 32 pages—easy to read— 
humorously illustrated 
@ Irrigation—pros and cons 


© Improved harvesting and 
handling methods 


YOUR FREE copy foday/ 


J. C. Loomis Seed Co. * Hemet, Calif. 


Please send me my free copy of “How to 
Make More Hay with Alfalfa’ 


© Soil improvement through 
crop rotation 
© Land preperation; seed and seeding 
© Insects anei diseases and 
their control 
© Special California farm advisor 
section with recommendations city. 


NAME_ 
ADDRESS. 


STATE 
Plus many other subjects. 


This booklet will be available only in California where 


Loomis Hi-Grown and Atlas Brand seed is sold. 


YOU CAN MAKE MORE fay 


~~ ~ 
HI-GROWN ATLAS BRANDS 


BETTER SEED= BETTER HAY = BETTER MILK 
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humid region. Since approximately 10 
to 25 percent of annual precipitation 
appears as streamflow, there is from 
4 te 12 inches of water available per 
acre. 

This water is not available, how- 
ever, to every farm and in many cases, 
the cost of providing a water supply 
will make irrigation prohibitive. 

The cost of water will vary from 
farm to farm. The cost will be nil or 
negligible when a stream is available. 
If a pond has to be constructed or a 
long pipeline is needed, costs may be 
considerable. When a well is the only 
solution, costs may be higher yet. 

The quality of the water should 
always be determined. In some cases 
deep well water may have appreciable 
quantities of salt present. Some coastal 
farmland has been injured by the use 
of brackish water. 

Making an irrigation system serve 
more than one purpose will increase 
chances for appreciable benefits. In 
many cases several crops can be irri- 
gated as the need develops. 


Irrigate Several Crops 


For example, in the Southeastern 
area irrigation might first be used to 
insure a perfect stand of transplanted 
tobacco. Then, it could be further 
used for tobacco but diverted to corn 
during the pollination period. Later 
during the season fall pasture plant- 
ings can be irrigated. 

In the central states, irrigation could 
be first used to boost the development 
of cover crops after small grain 
harvest, and later to insure the corn 
crop. With truck crops many more 
possibilities arise. With such intensive 
use, one must also consider the possi- 
bility of working 24 hours per day 
during the dry periods. 

The cost of the water supply can 
often be charged in part against other 
areas of farm management, such as 
livestock watering and fish production. 


The Farmer Counts, Too 


The farm and its farmer are also to 
be taken into account. Well. organized 
farms, where soil productivity is high, 
will more likely profit from irrigation 
than poor enterprises. Irrigation will 
not turn a non-profitable and poorly 
managed farm into a business success. 
The opposite effect is more probable. 
Supplemental irrigation requires ad- 
ditional skills from the farm operator. 
Deciding whether to irrigate or not 
requires a consideration of many 
factors. Only those crops that respond 
profitably should be irrigated. An 
adequate water supply should be 
available. Soils to be irrigated must 
have reasonable infiltration rates, 
moisture storage capacity, and suitable 
topography.—End 
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New research shows why 


Your calves grow into better beef or dairy cows, gain faster on the 
same or less feed by the use of a simple new program of feeding. 


Worm control with Phenothiazine 
pays off, even in healthy herds 


Cattle raisers have found an unsuspected 
source of new profit right in their own animals. 
Research has pointed out that worm control— 
in animals that don’t look wormy—can promote 
better growth and help cut feed costs* in prac- 
tically every herd in the country. 

Most cattle have worms, even in northern 
states where severe winters were once thought 
to control worms. But most infections are light, 
and there are no symptoms like anemia, diarrhea 
or bottle jaw to show the damage. Just the same, 
there’s a steady drag on growth, vigor and profit 
unless they get effective treatment. 

Fortunately, treatment is easy. The drug 
Phenothiazine, known for years to control more 
worm parasites than any other drug, is recom- 
mended in a two-way program. First, remove 
adult worms with doses of Phenothiazine in 
feed or as a drench; then prevent reinfection 
with continuous low-level feeding of Phenothia- 
zine in supplement, mineral mix, or salt. There’s 
no extra work, because the program fits right in 
with regular feeding practice. 


FREE ... Bulletins, Booklet, Movie 


*‘New Information about Internal Parasites,” a 
digest of field reports and research work, is com- 
piled periodically for farm leaders and animal- 
health specialists.To receive it regularly, simply 
write to Du Pont. Also available, a new booklet, 
“Worm Control Increases Livestock Profits’ — 
and an 18-minute movie on the subject. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, Animal Industry and 
Nutrition Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*Two-year tests were conducted with 600 weaner calves, all of which appeared 
healthy. Those treated with Phenothiazine under the two-way program produced 
better gains than the untreated group .. . on only % as much supplement. 


Phenothiazine 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
-»--THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


LIVING 
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By T. J. Wakeman 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ FARM MECHANICS is an integral 
part of the young farmer’s: educa- 
tional program. Vo-ag is an integral 
part of the total high school program. 
Too many teachers feel that the 
mechanics phase of these programs 


will take care of themselves. This is 

hae not true. Much study and assistance 

ae is needed in all phases of the young 

i farmer program. Farm mechanics is 
a not an exception. 


Young Farmers a Challenge 

This phase of our total program is 
a challenge to us. Our high school 
boys do not wield the power, nor do 
they call for the type of assistance 
that these young farmers demand. 
Most young farmers are on their own 
and they cannot afford anything ex- 
cept the best that we have to offer. 

Many of these men make up our 
/ school administrative personnel. Now 
; or later they serve on our advisory 
councils. We must give them the best 
that we have. In turn we will be 
helped in many ways by them. These 
men are leaders. They have drive 
and youthful energy. They need our 
help in mapping their future in agri- 
culture. 


Formulate Farm Plans 


Organize the groups and include 
field trips regularly as a part of your 
class work. Teach the members to 
find needed jobs systematically. Many 
of these men do not recognize the 
problems they are facing. 

After one of the initial field trips 
for the purpose of making a survey, 
analyze the findings in terms of a 
farm business analysis. Bring out the 
need for study in all phases of their 
farming business. This will bring out 
farm management problems and farm 
mechanics problems likewise. 

There may be a need for a balance 
of livestock and crops; also farm fenc- 
ing, after a reorganization of the fields 
in terms of plant adaptability. This 


Here Is How to Improve Your Young 
Farmer Mechanics Program 
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will call for the assistance of the Soil 
Conservation Service specialists. 

We cannot teach effectively unless 
there is a farm plan worked out for 
each of our students; all-day, young 
farmer, and adults. We may teach 
them to build a fence that will stand 
for years but without an overall farm 
plan we may build it at the wrong 
place; thus making it practically 
worthless. 

Some young farmers have these 
farm plans already in use; these mem- 
bers will be of great help in selling 
others on the idea. The plans now 
in effect may need modernizing. 


If fencing and producing a crop of 
corn are the most urgent enterprises 
of the young farmer groups, con- 
centrate on them first. 

The accompanying table gives four 
types of problems encountered by a 


young farmer. These are typical of 
many communities. These are only 
24 of some 400 found by a survey 
made by nine young farmers on a field 
trip. 

When the problems in A, B, and C 
are taken care of in group instruction, 
D problems will have to be taken care 
of through individual help, maybe by 
telephone or the printed page. 


A. Corn 


oper 


Planting corn 


. Harvesting silage 


ment 


a. Renting a sheller 


Fencing 


. Building metal farm gates 
. Building a cattle corral 


Cc. General 


Controlling poison ivy 


por 


Immediate Needs 


List Your Problems and Jobs by Enterprises 


Determining the amount of corn to grow 
Determining the hybrid to grow 


a. Maintaining a uniform depth 

b. Dropping 20,000 grains evenly per acre 
4, Applying chemical weed control 
. Treating a metal silo to prevent rusting 


a. Buying a field harvester and equipment 
b. Adjusting, maintaining, and operating a field harvester 2 
ce. Adjusting, maintaining, and operating other harvesting equip- 


7. Harvesting corn from the row with a sheller 


b. Providing transportation for bagged shelled corn 
ce. Drying bagged shelled corn 

Control weevil in bagged shelled corn 

Maintaining the farm tractor 

a. Engine ignition system (engine was misfiring) 

b. Care of the tires (tread tearing from casing) 


1. Planning the farm fencing system 

2. Building temporary fences to hold cattle and calves 
rs Making secure gates along highways 
5 
6 


. Building an attractive farm entrance 


Filing Federal Income Tax returns 

Increasing the milk sales quota 

Meeting the Social Security requirements for farm personnel 
Insurance protection for the farmer and his personne! 


How to build fences to obtain government assistance 


1. How to control pink-eye in cattle 
2. What causes the twine to break on bales of hay? 
8. How to prevent tractor tires from wiping on hard surfaces? 
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This 44-page encyclopedia 
on Practical Land Use has 


the answer 


The question above is only one of scores 
of questions you will find answered to help 
you add necessities and comforts, the 
time- and labor-saving devices, that in- 
crease your enjoyment of the independent 
life of successful farmers. 


What Makes a Mans Home His Castle? 


These pages are typical of the contents 


Every Practical Land 
Use plan is tailored to a 
specific farm. Your Red 
Brand fence dealer can 
explain the steps to fol- 
low to get a plan worked 
out for you, the book 
explains on this page. 


Some acres are more 
willing than others. You 
must know the class of 
‘and, or land capability, 
on each acre of your 
farm. Pages 24 and 25 
explain and define the 
8 classes of land. 


ad 


Your RED BRAND® fence dealer will be glad to let you study his copy 
of Willing Acres, which he keeps on hand for reference. If there is no Red 
Brand fence dealer near you, kindly enclose $1.00 with your name and 
and we will send you a copy. 


When the land is classi- 
fied, a Practical Land 
Use plan combines facts 
to make each acre most 
productive; where lime- 
stone, potassium, phos- 
phorus or other condi- 
tioner is needed. 


Field patterns are devel- 
oped for a balanced ro- 
tation program. This 
page tells how a farm 
was planned for a grain 
program with field laid 
out for rotation accord- 
ing to capability. 


Naturally, livestock emphasis should 
be analyzed for every program. On 
these pages, land capability and field 
patterns have been combined for 
suggested livestock program. 
Records to check the results are 
recommended. Typical results that 
can be expected are shown in chart 
form, so that benefits may be ana- 
lyzed as the program proceeds. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Red Brand fence - Red Brand barbed wire - Red Top steel posts 
Keyline poultry netting - Keyweld welded fabric - Keystone staples 
Gates - Ornamental fence - Keystone Non-Climbable fence 
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WISCONSIN 

ENGINES 


Ilustrated here are a few of the 
many form equipment and 
ta on which Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Cooled es farm 
power equipment users the cumulative benefits of many 
years of exclusive specialization in the design and manufac- 
ture of - cooled engines, in a complete power range from 
3 to 36 h hp. Here is rugged, dependable power to fit both the 
job and the machine, adapted to the widest farm and orchard 
service applications. 


Heavy-Duty Design and Construction gives Wisconsin En- 
| dh the in-built stamina that is assurance of “Most H.-P. 
ours” of on-the-job service, long engine life and low-cost 
maintenance. Tapered roller bearings at BOTH ends of the 
crankshaft take up side-thrust and end-play, providing maxi- 
mum nay eagaeen against bearing failure as well as smooth 
running. An easily accessible rotary type high tension OUT- 
SIDE Magneto, equipped with Imp Coupling for easy 
starts in any many at low cranking speeds, provides posi- 
tive ignition. — circulated splash lubrication on smaller 
models and geared oil pump delivering individual oil stream 
to each rod on multi- ps models, plus exceptionally effi- 
cient AIR-COOLING at temperatures wu =~ 140°F. are 
additional features that contribute to dependable power per- 
formance, long engine life and low-cost maintenance. Every 
Wisconsin Engine is noted for Lugging Power that hangs on 
and keeps the job moving through the shock-load pinches. 
powered by Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air. 
make. Write for copy of 64-page Wisconsin poe Blue 


orchard machines are 
3 than any other 
Book. Form S-150. 


ly used. 


4-cycle single cyl. 
models 3 to 9 hp. 


V-type 4-cylinder 


15 to 36 hp. 


» WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty es ogg Engines 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCON 


Farm Shop 


- « « develop cooperative 
farm machinery use. 


If it takes three meetings a week, 
let us give it that often. If there is 
need to give it in the afternoon or 
all-day, let us do that. 

In the situation of chemical weed 
control, it may be advisable to meet 
all-day for several days, or two eve- 
nings in the classroom instruction 
and two continuous days of field work. 
The same time may be required for 
fence building and harvesting silage. 


Teach Cooperation 


The young farmer group is an ex- 
cellent group to do cooperative buy- 
ing with. The field harvester provides 
an excellent machine with which to 
start. The machine usually costs 
more than a young farmer can afford. 
Cooperative use makes the machinery 
available to many. 

Teach these young farmers to use 
references. When conducting dem- 
onstrations, as in fence building, al- 
ways provide adequate references and 
insist that decisions and practices are 
based on the references as applied to 
the immediate situations. 


Get Needed Help 


The vo-ag teacher should teach 
these classes. If you have a heavy 
load, members of these classes will 
help you get another teacher. How- 
ever, we must demonstrate to them 
first that we have the goods to offer 
them, then they will assist us in get- 
ting help. 

In conclusion, teach farm mechanics 
to young farmers as they need it. 
Take the first jobs first and continue 
until the problems have been met. 
Let each job you teach be directed to 
taking care of some farm problem of 
the group.—End 


‘BOY PROOF’ TOOLS 


PROVED BEST FOR TEACHING 
These chisels are sturdy “Boy-Proof” tools for trouble-free 
performance in school shops. One-piece alloy steel blade and 
shank extend almost through the handle. Tough plastic handle 
assembled to blade — will not come loose. Steel cap on handle 
transmits hammer blow directly to cutting edge of blade. Spec- 
ify Chisel No. 40 for longer grinding life. Write for Catalog 
No. 34. Educational Dept., Stanley Tools, 180 Elm St., New 


Britain, Conn. 
No. 40 — 42" Blade — 
Sizes 4” to 2” 


No. 50 — 3%" Blade — 
Sizes Ye" to 2” 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


L STANLEY ] Tooke 


© A Division of The Stanley Works 
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A Tiller-Packer 


The above piece of equipment 
can be used as one of six combi- 
nations or seperate units. It will 
prepare the finest seed bed pos- 
sible in one operation. For com- 


plete information and detailed 
description, write to the J. I. Case 
Co., Racine, Wis. 
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2-cylinder models 

7 to 15 hp. 

| 
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Lie 

a TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © HARDWARE © STEEL © STEEL STRAPPING 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 


Your September issue has another out- || 


standing editorial. Is there any possibil- 


ity of getting 8 or 10 reprints of this? |} 
If not, I would like to retype it and send || 
it to some friends that are likely not on |} 


your publication list—Samuel R. Aldrich, 
extension agronomist, Cornell Univ. 


way! 
Dear Mr. Schaller: 


Just received the September, 1955, 
issue of Better Farming Methods. Con- 


gratulations to you for the fine article on 
extension |} 


page 58—Frank G. Bamer, 
agronomist, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


Film Listing Helpful . . . 


Gentlemen: 

Thank you very much for your Agri- 
cultural Film Directory. I usually make 
my film bookings in the summer while 
working up our course of study. Having 
films arranged by subjects and com- 
panies saved a lot of time going through 
catalogs. 

We hope you do this again next year.— 
E. P. Bass, agriculture instructor, Farm- 
ville, N.C. 


Our Readers Respond .. . 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

You will be interested to know that a 
goodly number of soil conservationists 
read your magazine. I have heard from 
some old time friends through this media. 
Many requests came from Georgia and 
Kentucky for additional information on 
how to set up a similar exhibit—Lester 
Solomon, soil conservationist, Clarksville, 
Tenn. ° 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Solomon is refer- 
ring to the “Ideas that Work” article that 
appeared on page 14 of the August issue 
of Better Farming Methods. 


* 


Fungicide Test Reports 


If you’re interested in reports on 
fungicide tests, here is a summary on 
the subject available to you. 

“Results of 1954 Fungicide Tests” 
reprinted from a series of articles ap- 
pearing in Agricultural Chemicals, 
April through June, may be pur- 
chased in bound and covered form for 
$1.00 per copy by sending orders with 
remittance to Dr. D. A. Roberts, De- 
partment of Plant Pathology, College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note:—Ten copies coming your 


Mechanized farming is multiplying file needs. 
It creates a great number and variety of 
machinery repairs and tool sharpenings . . . 
many of which, for proper results, demand 


particular types of files. The above new 
Nicholson book (48 illustrated pages) con- 
tains a timely list of files for the farm and 
a lot of information on selecting The right 
file for the job. (For instance, the various 


NICHOLSON 
FILES 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 
Send copy of your new book, ‘'Files for the Farm." 


for Ag leaders 


types of teeth of that very modern power 
tool, the chain saw, require no less than four 
distinctive types of files.) Nicholson and 
Black Diamond are, of course, the brands 
you'll be glad to recommend... always 
correct, uniform—the world’s foremost. 

The book is FREE on individual requests. 
Send for it—by letter, post card, or the 
coupon below. 


14 Acorn St., Providence |, R. I. 


every purpose 


Title or Professi 


P. O. Address 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 

Allied Mills, Inc. , 12, 13 Eli Lilly and Co. 2. — 
Amer. Milking Shorthorn Loomis Seed Go. ...$2 
Assn. of Amer. RAR. 49 ern Talking Picture Ser. 40 

Nat'l. Agri. Supply — 
Carlon Products % Nicholson File Co. —........ 57 
Case Co., J. |. 31 Paper Shipping Sack Mig. 2 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Radiant Mfg. Co. 
DuPont de Nemours & Go., E. i. F 
Funk Bros. Seed Co. Op, Salsbury'’s Labs. 42 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. Soil Mover Co. 48 
Gulf Oil Corp. Stanley Works 56 
Hale Fire Pump Co, Sunbeam Corp. . 36 
Hercules Powder Co. Tennessee Corp. a 
Int. Minerals & Chemicals Co. 37 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 55 Western Ady. Ag ; “ 4g 
Koppers, Inc. 1! Wisconsin Motor 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 7 Wonder Bidg. Corp. of Amer... 15 
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What 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Dear Son... 


I didn’t get a chance before you 
left for college to pass along to 
you what I have always called the 
eight things you are likely to for- 
get. These eight points are im- 
portant ingredients in making a 
clean, sound, upright man. 

You are taking your first big 
step toward becoming an adult. 
My dad gave these points to me 
when I left home at the age of 18 
for college, and I think maybe you 
might like to have them for your 
guidance, too. Here they are. 

The value of preparation. This 
is important in college — and in 
life, too. The preparation you need 
can only be done by you. I always 
liked the biblical story of David 
and Goliath, and how David finally 
became king. Just because he was 
prepared. That’s the value of prep- 
aration—it allows you to do things 
you could never accomplish other- 
wise. 

Personal charm can be culti- 
vated. Charm is something like 
our corn crop. It just won’t pro- 
duce profitably unless we cultivate 
it. You can’t grow into a fine man 
or realize all your potential if you 
don’t cultivate your charm. Abil- 

ity is not enough. You need people 
to like you, too. 

The virtue of controlled temper. 
A real adult never loses his tem- 
per. He has learned to control that 
emotion. Any man who would be 
a leader, have people admire him, 
and be successful and happy must 
learn this virtue. Work at it con- 
stantly. 

Prosperity begins with econo- 
my. Your grandfather always 
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said: “Money is made to spend— 


but choose to spend it wisely!” 
That’s economy. Yet not many 
people know how to spend it. You 
are on your own now, and this is 
the time to learn how to spend 
wisely. It won’t buy the real 
values of life and not all the ma- 
terial things you would like. So 
learn to choose and spend with in- 
telligence. 

The value of a good name. 
Never tarnish your name. Treat 
it with care, respect, and guard it 
at all times. 

Did I ever tell you the story of 
the dad and his boy? He was try- 
ing to illustrate to his son what 
bad deeds do to a man. He set a 
new post in the ground and told 
the boy to drive a nail into the 
post every time he did something 
he was ashamed of. And, every 
time he did a good deed, he was 
to pull out a nail. 

After a period of time, the boy 
had pulled out all the nails he had 
originally driven into the post. 


Mle 


CORNELIUS 


“He nails up that sign every time he has 
a crop failure,” 


“But,” he said, “how do I remove 
the holes?” “Alas,” said the 
father, “‘that is the way with bad 
deeds in life. They always leave 
their mark, no matter what you 
do to erase them.” 

No cause is ever won without 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is the 
key to success. Keep up your en- 
thusiasm at all times. 

Nothing is gained without per- 
severence, Learn this basic truth 
now. You work for what you get. 
You win because you work. And 
honest work calls for persever- 
ence. 

Observe the Golden Rule. There 
is nothing wrong in the world 
but what an adherence to the 
Golden Rule would correct. None 
of us truly live up to it, but too 
many of us don’t even try. 

Don’t kick a man—unless you 
want to be kicked yourself. Go to 
church every Sunday. Give for the 
sake of others, for in so doing you 
will be richly blessed. 

Finally, you'll meet lots of 
people, some of them very dis- 
agreeable to you. But don’t allow 
yourself to be upset by them. Say 
to yourself: “If a dowdy like that 
can stand himself all his life, sure- 
ly I can stand him for a few min- 
utes.” 

Mom will be looking for your 
letters. Don’t disappoint her! 

Love, Dad 


It may be that adults, too, some- 
times forget these eight points. 
And they really are worth noting 
—for anybody who is in a position 
of leadership. 
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~ New Hollands corn head gets it all ! 


Theee’s no need for special down-corn attach- 
ments because New Holland’s corn head with 
exclusive fender design and longer snouts 
sweeps up row crops in any condition .. . as 
much as 24 tons an hour. 

Channel between the fenders is wide enough— 
30 inches between points—to take the heaviest 
stalks while gathering chain fingers extend enough 
to hold and carry thin short plants. 


Few choppers offer the many features of the New 
Holland. Use of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 6 knives, exclusive 
Flo-Trac Feed, adjustable axles and quick change 
of length of cut from 4" to 414”—all these and 
many other features are yours on the New Holland. 
Machines costing hundreds of dollars more can’t 
touch it. 


Drink more milk Eat more meat 
for a healthy America and a strong agriculture 


iS NEW HOLLAND ‘Fist in Grassland Farming” 


New Holland, Pa. » Minneapolis » Des Moines * Kansas City » Columbus + Charlotte » Lockport * Denver « Nashville * Syracuse + Brantford, Ontario 
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These 6 Big Money-makers make 


you money in these 6 ways: 
Livability 

Extra egg production 

. High feed conversion 

. Less culls 

. Strong shell texture 

. High interior egg quality 

To make MORE MONEY—that’s why 
you should start DeKalb Chix for your 
next laying flock. Do as poultrymen the 
country over are doing—change to 
DEKALB—the modern Chix bred to live, 
lay and pay MORE profits. 


o 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DeKalb, Illinois 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, 
DeKalb Chix & DeKalb Hybrid Grain Sorghum 


BRED under the same principles as DEKALB SEED CORN 
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Americas 6 BIG MONMEV MAKERS 
si 

SEE YOUR DEKALB DEALER FOR DEKALB CHIX 


